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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


THE purpose of this volume is to discover, 
and to measure, the worth of the contributions 
made by the German university, in the last hun- 
dred years, to the higher education in the 
United States. 

This purpose, even if apparently narrow, is 
important; important in and for itself; and also 
important in its derived relationships. For, the 
higher education creates other types and deter- 
mines other forces of education. Mountain 
ranges, even if sterile, are often the makers of 
the fertile, harvest-bearing lowlands lying at 
their feet. The German university has helped 
to create and to nourish the American, and the 
American university, in turn, has helped to en- 
rich all grades, and orders, of education in the 


United States. American education, too, has 
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aided, and is continuing to aid, above every 
other force, in the enlarging and the enriching 
of all American life. 

The present, moreover, is a fitting time in 
which to attempt to make an estimate of the 
value of this transit of the university. For, the 
period of this movement, covering a round cen- 
tury, has just come to its end. It is the close of 
an educational era. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether, in the next hundred years, or even in 
any one of its early decades, a similar interna- 
tional cooperation will arise. Of other foreign 
universities, the French or the English may, in 
the future, command an allegiance more vital, 
deeper, broader, inviting, under more diverse 
forms, than that which the German has repre- 
sented. It also becomes more evident that cer- 
tain advantages and opportunities, in the early 
period denied to American students in their 
own higher schools, have, within a score of 
years, become available, and will probably gain 
in richness in the following decades. 

The influence of the universities of one na- 
tion over the universities of another nation, or 
over the citizens of another nation, is, however, 
by no means a new phenomenon. The origin of 
such international codperation is found almost 
as early as the founding of the universities 
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themselves. The students of the University of 
Bologna influenced the masters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Paris, in turn, sent back her 
English students to their native island, and 
thus helped in founding Oxford. Germany was 
two hundred years behind the rest of Europe in 
the establishment of her universities. In this 
delayed period, her sons were enrolled in 
Bologna, in Padua, in Paris, and in other his- 
toric Italian and French schools. The whole 
history of medieval culture and civilization is 
marked by the influence of the universities of 
one people over the universities of another. 
The medieval university took its place with the 
empire and the papacy as an institution of in- 
ternational relationships. 

It is indeed a long leap in historical interpre- 
tation, but one clear and significant, to say that 
the English university gave origin, quickening, 
and form, to the higher education in America. 
The sons of Emmanuel, and of other Cambridge 
colleges, were the founders of the earliest col- 
lege, Harvard. The charter granted in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century by the sover- 
eigns, William and Mary, and whose names 
were given to the infant institution in Vir- 
ginia, represented both an academic and a civil 
transit. With the foundation of Yale, through 
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the special influence of the sons of Harvard, 
the native American movement became domi- 
nant. The English tradition in academic gov- 
ernment, methods, and content of instruction, 
continued, however, till the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary War. Following the victory at 
Yorktown, another foreign collegiate influence 
entered. The French academic influence was, 
in a sense, the rescript of the French political 
power. French influence in literature and 
philosophy, as well as in government, became 
pervasive. The one great American name for 
this half-century, as standing for the French 
intellectual dominance, was the name of 
Thomas Jefferson. As a scholar in French lit- 
erature, as a sympathizer with French democ- 
racy, as, near the close of his long life, the 
founder of the University of Virginia, he rep- 
resented the second international influence, 
helping to form the higher education in the new 
United States. 

The second decade, however, of the nine- 
teenth century, marked the close of the French 
epoch. It was the beginning of a well-defined 
national policy. Waterloo was almost as con- 
clusive of the ending of the French era, as the 
Massachusetts Concord was of the English. 
The majesty and picturesqueness of Napoleon 
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ceased to captivate, and the force of his ambi- 
tious schemes to dominate. America was com- 
ing to national and academic self-consciousness. 
The thinking of men was broadening. In no 
field was the increasing breadth so evident as in 
the theological. The transit from Jonathan Ed- 
wards to Channing measures the change. 
Wealth was accumulating, physical comfort in- 
creasing, and an attempt at what might be 
called a national culture beginning. Yet 
America knew that she was only one member, 
a new and exceptional one indeed for her brief 
history, in the family of nations. Self-con- 
sciousness, even unto a sense of vain-glorious- 
ness, moved her. Yet, America desired the help 
of her sister nations, as her colleges desired the 
help of her sister foreign colleges, in affairs 
so fundamental as education. To England, 
with whom, in less than a generation, she had 
fought two wars, she could hardly turn for in- 
tellectual nourishment and guidance. The fall 
of Napoleon caused, as I have said, the French 
influence to vanish, and the French fellowship 
to break. 

In the desire for opportunities for finer 
scholarship it might have seemed natural, how- 
ever, in the middle of the second decade of the 
last century, for American students to matricu- 
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late at Oxford or Cambridge. For the War of 
1812 had come to its close in Jay’s Treaty. The 
relations prevailing between that treaty of 
peace and Yorktown had certainly not in- 
creased, even if they had not diminished, the 
‘‘ancient grudge.’’ But it is to be said that 
the grudge, ancient or new, had not entirely 
ceased. It was also recognized by the Ameri- 
can scholars of that time that the English uni- 
versities were still under the spell of the Middle 
Ages. Unreasoned beliefs and unreasoning 
prejudices still rested upon them. Above all, 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was 
still a necessary requirement for matriculation. 
This requirement was finally abolished by the 
Act to alter the law respecting religious tests in 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham, but this Act was not passed till the 
year 1871. If this Act could have been passed 
a half-century earlier, the history of university 
education in both Old England and New, might 
have been absolutely different. But reasoning 
and prophesying about such a condition are in- 
deed vain. At all events, most American stu- 
dents, in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, desiring to pursue graduate studies, 
turned, not to Mother England, but to Ger- 
many. 
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Thus, as the French association was ending, 
the German began. Yet, Germany was far 
more remote to most Americans than was 
either England or France. The German lan- 
guage was a more foreign tongue than the 
French. German literature did not, and indeed 
could not, receive the recognition in America 
that French literature possessed. Indeed it 
was a literature far less rich and therefore less 
commanding. The number of scholars who 
could read German was few. College libraries 
lacked German works. Moses Stuart, of An- 
dover, called ‘‘the father of Biblical learning’’ 
in America, becoming a professor in the year 
1810, at once set for himself the primary task of 
learning German. For, he desired his students 
to know the work of German commentators 
upon the Scriptures. To Moses Stuart, Ameri- 
can scholarship owes a debt of lasting gratitude 
for his quickening of the intellect of American 
scholars, not only in the field of Biblical litera- 
ture, but, through this contribution, in every 
type of human learning. But he stood almost 
alone. His first decade marks the close of the 
French, and the beginning of the German, 
period. 

The history of the German people is a his- 
tory of migrations. Early they came, and in 
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small numbers, to America, and with the pass- 
ing years, they came in numbers large and in- 
creasing. Their settlements were widely 
spread. The first permanent settlement was 
made in Pennsylvania, in the last years of the 
seventeenth century. This settlement was fol- 
lowed by others in the neighboring New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The migration continued 
southward, occupying the Carolinas and 
Georgia. It also went northward and eastward, 
entering New York, even touching so remote a 
district as what is now the State of Maine. At 
the time of the Revolution, it was estimated 
that the German people represented about one- 
tenth of the entire population, namely, about 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand. In the 
next hundred years, the migration grew, and, as 
it grew, it spread out over the new world. At 
the close of the nineteenth century, it was 
judged that out of the sixty-six millions, the 
German people were no less than eighteen, the 
English being twenty, and, of course, they were 
found in large numbers in every state. In cer- 
tain states, as Wisconsin, they formed a major- 
ity of the people. Along with themselves, the 
Germans brought the elements which consti- 
tuted their life in their own fatherland. They 
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came primarily as farmers, and, as farmers, 
they devoted themselves to the several branches 
of agriculture, of horticulture, and of forestry. 
They also presently came to bear their part in 
the other manifold forms of the material and 
other development of the new world. They, of 
course, adjusted themselves to the material and 
other conditions of a progressive civilization. 
They also and ever maintained their primary 
national qualities. Their historian, Faust, says 
of them: 

‘““The Germans have exerted themselves to 
impress upon the American people the joy of 
living, giving greater prominence to merry- 
making, festivals, and the Christmas celebra- 
tion. They have insisted on the care of the 
body, with needed food and drink, and intro- 
duced gymnastic exercises in schools and also 
in social clubs called ‘Turnvereine’; medical 
care of the body was provided by German phy- 
sicians, who from the earliest period have been 
prominent in the medical history of our coun- 
try. In every city with a large German popu- 
lation there has existed an independent social 
life among the Germans. Throughout their his- 
tory in the United States the Germans have 
been a religious people or thinkers on religion. 
Several large denominations have been founded 
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by them, others have been strengthened by their 
large membership, and the liberal movements in 
American churches have been under the influ- 
ence of German theology. German-American 
philanthropists have bestowed money and en- 
ergy upon educational and benevolent institu- 
tions, and German-American women have had 
able representatives in literature, music, art, 
and philanthropy.’’? 

In this development, the relation of the Ger- 
man people to education, and especially to the 
higher education, has a large and significant 
place, and represents a noble and formative in- 
fluence. This influence has, comprehensively 
and definitely, been exerted in and through the 
German university. 

The influence of the German university in 
America has taken on, in the course of a hun- 
dred years, at least three special and distinct 
forms: first, the advantages it has given to 
American youth matriculating in its classes; 
second, the influence which native Germans,— 
doctors of their universities,—have had as 
teachers in American colleges; and, third,—of 
a wholly different zone,—the influence of Ger- 
man university methods, forces, and conditions, 


*The German Element in the United States. By Albert Bern- 
hardt Faust. Vol. II, pp. 474-475. 
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over the teaching given and over the methods 
and conditions prevailing in American institu- 
tions. To the consideration of these three 
forms, the following chapters are devoted. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST QUARTETTE OF STUDENTS 


Tue interpretation of the matriculation of 
American students in the universities of Ger- 
many, and especially in Gottingen, should be 
preceded by two preliminary facts which are of 
unique interest. One of these facts is the visit 
of Benjamin Franklin to Gottingen in the year 
1766,—the first American known to pay a visit 
to a German university. 

Franklin was prepared to feel a peculiar in- 
terest in Germany. For, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, one-third of the population 
of Pennsylvania was German. Franklin had 
also been the first printer in America of Ger- 
man books. It has been intimated that Frank- 
lin paid this visit in order to get light for the 
foundation of what has become the University 
of Pennsylvania. It has also been said that he 
urged, at one time, American students to go to 
Germany rather than to England or to Scot- 
land.1. Although doubt obtains regarding many 


1¢€A further reference to this visit of Franklin’s to G6ttin- 
gen is found in Johann Stephan Piitter’s Selbstbiographie 
12 
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reports touching Franklin’s visit, it is at least 
clear that, in the year 1766, Franklin did visit 
Gottingen. In a letter written June 10th, 1766, 
from London, to the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, he said: 

‘‘As to myself, finding a Summer Journey, to 
which I have been so many Years accustom’d, 
and which I omitted last Year, necessary to my 
Health, of late sensibly impaired, I am about to 
make a little Tour for Six or Hight Weeks, 
which I hope will reéstablish it . . .’?? 

In a letter dated in London, August 22nd, 
1766, also addressed to the Committee of Cor- 


respondence, he says: 
““In mine of June 10.“ I acquainted you that 
I was about to make a Journey for the Estab- 


(2 vols., Gottingen, 1798, pp. 490 and 491). Pitter there men- 
tions the pleasure which he derived from a visit of the famous 
Franklin and his equally famous English companion, Dr. 
Pringle, then president of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
London. He says that Franklin was at that time working on 
the plan of the establishment of an American university at 
Philadelphia, and that was one of the reasons which led to his 
visit to Gottingen. Although he was not able to speak German, 
he seemed to be glad to get a copy of Piitter’s History of the 
University, and he talked with him and others about its con- 
tents.’’—Notes on the History of Foreign Influence upon 
Education in the United States, by B. A. Hinsdale. Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1897-98. Vol. I, p. 606. 

2The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 


Vol. V, pp. 354-55. 
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lishment of my Health. I accordingly went to 
Pyrmont, where I drank the Waters some 
Days; but relying more on the Air and Exer- 
cise of Travelling, I proceeded to Hanover, and 
from thence thro’ Cassel to Frankfurt and 
Mentz, thence down the Rhine to Cologne, and 
so thro’ Treves to Holland, from whence I re- 
turned here again on the 16." Instant well & 
hearty, my Journey having perfectly answered 
its Intention: 3.0.77 > 

But these provisional intimations are supple- 
mented and confirmed by a positive notice of his 
visit, found in the records of the Royal Society 
of Sciences. It is an inference that Franklin’s 
visit to Gottingen may have had influence in the 
development of the University of Pennsylvania, 
but the inference is rather remote, and it is still 
more remote to say what were the nature and 
value of this influence. To attempt to estimate 
it is impossible. Yet it is extremely probable 
that a traveler and inquisitive scholar, like 
Franklin, would have talked about the higher 
education in the new world with the professors 
of Gottingen. Yet, the evidence is that reasons 
of health, rather than of learning, influenced his 


*From the original letter, in the collection of Frankliniana 
of the Private Library of William Smith Mason, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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coming to the great university town of the 
English-German Hanover. Apparently, more- 
over, the impression which Franklin made 
through this visit was of the highest personal 
and public character. His electrical and other 
scientific discoveries were heralded with hearty 
appreciation. Both Herder and Fr. Jacobi had 
great interest in him. His talk was apparently 
fascinating. The names of Washington and of 
Franklin were the only American names known 
to the German people at the time. Lafayette 
once wrote to Franklin, saying that, in the 
course of a journey through Germany he had 
received many inquiries regarding the great 
American. Michaelis, in his autobiography, 
speaks, with pleasure and gratitude, of his 
meeting Franklin in the course of Franklin’s 
visit. His talk and his writings seemed to 
present the cause of the colonies in a light 
which was welcomed in most parts, outside of 
two or three cities which had special relations 
with the British crown. It may be added that 
apparently the German people were divided in 
their sympathies with America and England at 
the time of the war. 

The second fact pertaining to the going of 
American students to Germany is the confer- 
ring of a degree in medicine upon a student 
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from the United States. This degree was given 
in the year 1789, and the one receiving it, the 
very first of the long and rich offering, was, it is 
believed, Benjamin Smith Barton. 

Barton was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1766. He became a student in the 
University of Pennsylvania, largely devoting 
himself to medical studies. In the year 1786, 
he entered the University of Edinburgh as a 
student of medicine and of natural history. 
Karly in the year 1789, leaving Edinburgh, he 
entered Gottingen, and presently he received 
the degree of doctor of medicine.* 


«<<Tt has always been thought that he was the first American 
to receive the Doctorate from a German university. As the 
writer and a number of friends are graduates of that venerable 
and celebrated institution, they have taken pains to ascertain 
just when Barton was there. This search was made most 
carefully by Dr. D. B. Shumway, who examined the rolls of the 
University of Gettingen from its beginning down to the 
present. He failed to discover the name of Benjamin Smith 
Barton as having been at any time enrolled as a student in 
the University. Against this stand the representations made 
by a nephew of Barton’s that he was there, and also the letters 
to his Brother William, which declare that he was there and 
that he received his doctorate. It may be, in the case of 
Gettingen, as has been the case in many other universities, that 
the records were not always kept with the utmost care, and 
perhaps the fact that this stray foreigner had entered the 
university for the purpose of instruction was not regarded as 
anything remarkable, hence no note was made of it.’’— 
Benjamin Smith Barton, by Edgar Fahs Smith. Papers read 
before the Lancaster County Historical Society, 1924. Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4, p. 61. 
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In the eventful year of 1789, a professorship 
of natural history and botany was established 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and Barton 
was elected to fill it. He was made the first 
professor of natural science in America. His 
age was twenty-four. He continued to fill this 
chair, with allied professorships, for twenty-six 
years, till his death in 1815. In addition to this 
teaching, he wrote a textbook on the ‘‘ Elements 
of Botany’’ which had rank with similar books 
of Wood and of Gray. His ‘‘Collections for an 
Essay toward.a Materia Medica of the United 
States’’ caused him to be known as ‘‘the Father 
of American Materia Medica.’’ To his work, 
of a quarter of a century, of research, of teach- 
ing, of writing, he brought tireless energy, high 
idealism, and great enthusiasm. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the University of Edin- 
burgh, and the University of Gottingen united 
in giving education to one of the most con- 
structive of American teachers of natural 
science and of medicine. 

Barton stands somewhat apart from the 
movement of American students going to Ger- 
man universities. The historic and continuous 
migration really begins in the year in which 
Barton died. 

There lie before me, as I write, the names of 
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some ten thousand Americans who have, in the 
course of the last hundred years, been enrolled 
as students in German universities.® 

In 1815, and in the years immediately follow- 
ing, four American students came to Gottingen. 
The choice of Gottingen lay in four facts: first, 
the electorate was vested in the English sov- 
ereign; second, the presence of able teachers; 
third, wise methods of instruction; fourth, the 
great libraries. The most important of this 
quartette of reasons is found in the worth of 
the professors. For, it was an era of great 
teachers in the Hanoverian University. It had 
indeed none of the advantages which are often 
looked for in the American and other collegiate 
foundations. Gottingen was in years younger 
than three of the American colleges. It was 
founded in 1737. Its situation and environment 
had none of the historic charm of Heidelberg. 
It was on a plain as monotonous as an Ameri- 
can prairie. Its city had no intimation of the 
beauty of Vienna or of Munich. But its teach- 
ers were of the greatest. Among them, of the 
earlier or the later time, were the Grimms in 


*These lists have been secured for me by the office of 
Dr. K. O. Bertling, of the Amerika-Institut at Berlin. To 
him, and to friends in the several universities, who aided him, 
I owe peculiar obligations. No transfer of money can pay for 
laborious services graciously given. 
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philology; Heeren in history ; Weber and Gauss 
in mathematics and physics; Otfried Miiller and 
Carl F. Hermann in classics; and Ewald and 
Michaelis in Biblical and Oriental scholarship. 
In the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
Gottingen was outstanding in the scholarship 
of its professors, as Berlin came to be in the 
last decades. For the reason of scholarship, 
as well as for other reasons, the first Ameri- 
cans, therefore, to matriculate at a German uni- 
versity, found their way to Gottingen. 

The four American students who came were 
Edward Everett, George Ticknor, George Ban- 
croft, and Joseph Green Cogswell. The reasons 
of their going to Germany at all are also sig- 
nificant. 

The motives and general conditions, causing 
Everett to go to Germany, were largely of a 
personal relationship. Everett graduated at 
Harvard College in 1811 at the age of seven- 
teen, the first scholar of his class. In the course 
of a brief service as minister in an historic 
church, he was appointed professor of Greek at 
Harvard. Presently, leave of absence was 
granted to him, for a better preparation for the 
professorship. Later, he went to Germany, and 
to Gottingen. 

A second member of the quartette was 
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George Bancroft. Bancroft says that he went 
to Gottingen at the suggestion of President 
Kirkland, who found for him the means. A 
letter of introduction, Kirkland wrote to Pro- 
fessor Hichhorn of Gottingen. The essence of 
the letter is as follows: Bancroft’s friends 
wanted him to give special heed to philology, 
the ancient languages, and to Oriental litera- 
ture. For they wished him to be prepared to 
get the most benefit from his theological 
studies, to fit himself to teach these subjects 
as the opportunity opened, and to ‘‘become an 
accomplished philologian and biblical critic, 
able to expound and defend the Revelation of 
God.'22 

Ticknor, the third member, in going to Got- 
tingen, was carrying out a plan he had long, 
and carefully, made. Of it, his biographer, 
Hillard, says: 

‘‘This change in the plan of life [from law to 
literature] involved a change in the course of 
study. If he were to be a scholar, and not a 
mere literary trifler, he must prepare himself 
for his new calling by diligent study, and must 
go where the best instruction was to be had,— 
to Europe, and first of all to Germany... . 


*The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe. Vol. I, p. 33. 
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The literary poverty of this country at that 
time cannot be better illustrated than by the 
fact which Mr. Ticknor gives, that when he 
wanted to study German he was obliged to seek 
a text-book in one place, a dictionary in a sec- 
ond, and a grammar in a third; the last two 
very indifferent in their kind. There are now, 
doubtless, more facilities in New England for 
the study of Arabic or Persian than there were 
then for the study of German.’’7 

Cogswell, the fourth member of the historic 
quartette, was impelled by a motive not dissim- 
ilar to Ticknor’s. A graduate of Harvard in 
1806, practicing law for a time, becoming a 
tutor at Harvard for two years, 1813-1815, he 
wished, like Everett and Ticknor, to enrich and 
enlarge his education. These four men, there- 
fore, were moved by similar methods, and unto 
not dissimilar ends. 

This quartette of names, as they stand on the 
Gottingen register, are most impressive. Seen 
through the light of their subsequent and great 
careers of a half century, their names are most 
significant to the thoughtful mind and to the 
biographical imagination. These four men 
were of Massachusetts stock, three of them 


™Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. By George 
S. Hillard. Vol. I, pp. 25-26. 
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graduates of Harvard, and one, Ticknor, of 
Dartmouth, and he, early, became a Harvard 
professor. They had a common origin, and 
their first scholastic experiences were signifi- 
cantly similar. The details of their early Ger- 
man life are therefore important. 

The first of the quartette, in point of time 
and of influence, was Edward Everett. Of 
Everett’s life at Gottingen, it is said: 

“‘And then began for Everett a life of con- 
stant and the closest study. His industry was 
boundless, impressing even the German profes- 
sors. Six hours only were set aside for sleep. 
The rest of the time was devoted to his work, 
broken only by a daily walk with Ticknor. 
Later on,. finding added relaxation necessary, 
the young men took fencing lessons together 
three times a week. Everett at first paid some 
attention to Oriental languages, but confined 
himself afterwards almost wholly to philos- 
ophy. His special instructor was Dissen, the 
editor of Pindar; but he also came into friendly 
touch and cordial relations with Eichhorn, 
Heeren, and the venerable Blumenbach. His 
chief courses were, as he called them, ‘priva- 
tissima.’ He said of himself afterwards that 
he was ‘not a very neat note-taker,’ and that 
his notebooks would be of little use to any one 
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else, since he ‘wrote in English, German, 
French, or Latin as the whim seized him, often 
changing in the same sentence from one to an- 
other.’ Sunday evenings were generally 
passed at the house of some professor, all of 
whom were hospitable, and evidently took to 
the young Americans, who were the first of 
their countrymen to study at a German univer- 
sity, thus leading a long line of students who 
were destined to follow in the years to 
come.’’ &-® 

In the year 1819, George Bancroft wrote to 
President Kirkland, saying: 

‘“With every day that I pass, I hear a thou- 
sand good things of my countrymen, who were 
here before me. That they were eminently dili- 
gent, and full of zeal, and respected for their 
genius is only what might naturally have been 
expected; but it has really astonished me, to 
find how much they are beloved, and how well 
they are remembered. As the large body of 
instructors have passed their lives exclusively 
among their books, they have something exceed- 
ingly cold in their deportment, and a person 
must have become quite intimate with them, be- 


® Edward Everett: Orator and Statesman. By Paul Revere 


Frothingham, pp. 38-39. 
® As has been said, Everett was not the first, but the second, 


of the long line of American students. 
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fore he can find out, that they are capable of 
feeling. But the frequency of their enquiries 
after Messrs. Everett and Ticknor, and their 
manner of speaking of them, leave no doubt of 
their having a real affection for them. The 
ladies seem to like Mr. Ticknor the best, but 
Mr. Everett on leaving the university received 
the degree of doctor from the philosophical 
faculty in a manner particularly honourable to 
him. As a friend of his I am received with 
open arms by everybody, whom I visit, and 
enter into a possession of all the rights, which 
belonged to him, when he resided here.’’!® 

This paean of praise of Everett is continued 
in a letter written at Gottingen in the year 1817 
by Cogswell: 

‘‘Before I came to Gottingen I used to won- 
der why it was that he wished to remain here 
so long; I now wonder he can consent to leave 
so soon. The truth is, you all mistake the cause 
of your impatience; you believe that it comes 
from a desire of seeing him at work for and giv- 
ing celebrity to the College, but it arises from 
a wish to have him in your society, at your din- 
ner-tables, at your suppers, your clubs, and 
your ladies, at your tea-parties (you perceive 


®The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Vol. I, pp. 55-56. 
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I am aiming at Boston folks) ; however, all who 
have formed such expectations must be disap- 
pointed; he will find that most of these grati- 
fications must be sacrificed to attain the objects 
of a scholar’s ambition. . . . But, you will ask, 
is Gottingen the only place for the acquisition 
of such learning? No, not the only, but I be- 
lieve far the best for such learning as it is 
necessary for Mr. E. to fit him to make Cam- 
bridge in some degree a Gottingen, and render 
it no longer requisite to depend upon the latter 
for the formation of their scholars: it is true 
that very few of what the Germans call scholars 
are needed in America; if there would only be 
one thorough one to begin with, the number 
would soon be sufficient for all the uses which 
could be made of them, and for the literary 
character of the country. This one, I say, could 
never be formed there, because, in the first 
place, there is no one who knows how it is to be 
done; secondly, there are no books, and then, 
by the habits of desultory study practiced there, 
are wholly incompatible with it.’’ 1? 

After more than four years spent in Europe, 
Everett returned to America and took up his 


4 Géttingen and Harvard Eighty Years Ago, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


Vol. VI, No. 21, pp. 12-13. 
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duties as professor of Greek at Harvard. 
Presently, however, he retired from this chair, 
made weary by many causes and conditions, 
some personal, some academic. His life pres- 
ently took on larger relationships. These rela- 
tionships included the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, the ambassadorship at London, the 
presidency of Harvard College, and service 
as Secretary of State and United States sena- 
tor. He became recognized as, in many re- 
spects, the chief orator in America. The most 
direct evidence of the influence of Gottingen 
is seen in his Harvard presidency in which he 
attempted to introduce a certain degree of 
government by the students. But, apparently, 
the students were not yet qualified for such a 
service. More than half a century was to pass 
before American college men were able to as- 
sume such a responsibility. Its failure in 
Everett’s time was one of the sadnesses of his 
brief and unfortunate administration. In per- 
sonality, too, Everett was not fitted to the office. 

As has been indicated, George Ticknor was a 
companion of Edward Everett at Gottingen. 
In many respects, his life and studies at Gottin- 
gen were akin to those of Everett. Under date 
of 1815, he writes to his father a letter which is 
worthy of quotation at length because of its 
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revelations of conditions in a first-rate German 
university, a hundred years ago: 

“‘I rise precisely at five, and sit down at 
once to my Greek; upon which I labor three 
mornings in the week till half past seven, and 
three days till half past eight. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at the striking of 
eight o’clock, I am at Prof. Benecke’s for my 
lesson in German. This has become a light 
study. I read with him only some of the most 
difficult parts of their poets, and carry to him 
the passages I do not understand in books I 
read for other purposes. He is perfectly at 
home in all their literary history, and familiar 
with all the secret allusions and hints in their 
ancient and modern classics, and is an uncom- 
monly good English scholar, so that I find this 
hour’s instruction very pleasant and useful. 

‘At nine, every day, I go to Prof. Kichhorn’s 
lectures on the first three Evangelists. Though 
I do not agree with him in his doctrine respect- 
ing the origin and formation of the Gospels, 
and am not often satisfied with his general 
reasoning, yet this forms but a small part of his 
course; and in return I am delighted with his 
exposition of particular parts, his luminous 
elucidation of dark and doubtful passages, his 
acute and curious learning, which he brings 
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most happily to the assistance of the exegetical 
part of his work, and, above all, with his elo- 
quence and enthusiasm, and deep and genuine 
love of truth. At ten this lecture breaks up, 
and I catch a walk of fifteen minutes as I come 
home; and from that. time till dinner at twelve 
I go on with my Greek, and thus divide my day 
pretty equally,—at least my day of labor. Af- 
ter dinner I take a nap of half an hour, which 
refreshes me very much, and then half a cup of 
coffee, which wakes me up and gives me spirit 
for the afternoon. 

‘“‘At half past one I read the passages in 
Blumenbach’s Manual which he will expound 
in his lecture, and at three go to his lecture on 
natural history, which would be amusement 
enough for me, if I had no other the whole day. 
He is now nearly or quite seventy years old, has 
been professor here above forty years, and is 
now delivering, to an overflowing class, his 
eightieth course of lectures on natural history. 
He is the first naturalist in Germany,—perhaps 
in the world,—has an astonishingly wide and 
intimate familiarity with his subject, and a 
happy humor in communicating his instruction, 
which makes doubly amusing what is, itself, the 
most interesting of all studies. His jokes, how- 
ever, are never frivolous; they are always con- 
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nected with some important fact or doctrine 
which they are intended to impress; and when 
we come out of his lecture-room, after having 
laughed half the time we were there, we are 
sure to have learnt twice as much, and to re- 
member it twice as well, as if we had never 
laughed at all. After this I take a walk, and 
at five go to Dr. Schultze, a young man, but at 
least to me an extraordinary Greek scholar, and 
held to be decidedly the best Greek instructor 
in Gottingen, and recite to him in Greek.’’ 

In the following year, Ticknor again writes 
to his father: 

‘‘T find the time I spend with Prof. Dissen 
the most profitable. He is still a young man of 
hardly thirty, and yet has been already called 
as professor to three universities, and is looked 
upon here as superior to Heyne. I desired to 
have two hours a week of him, to pursue the 
literary history of Greece systematically, under 
his direction. This, however, he declined, say- 
ing that what he could do for me in this way he 
should not consider as instruction, but as an 
amusement; and therefore, if I would come 
every week and spend one or two evenings with 
him, his advice and assistance would always 


“Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. Vol. I, 
pp. 79-80. 
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be at my service. I commonly go, therefore, 
once or twice in the week at eight in the evening 
to him, and if I get home before eleven I think 
I am early, though I have trespassed beyond 
my rule. 

‘‘Indeed there is no man in Gottingen of my 
acquaintance who comes so entirely up to my 
idea of what a scholar ought to be as he does. 
His prodigious learning has not by its amount 
impaired the freshness of his feelings, or 
quenched an enthusiasm which is so lively as 
to be even injurious to his feeble constitution, 
nor by its minuteness prevented him from hav- 
ing the most general and philosophical views 
of the nature and objects of his profession; 
while at the same time he has a deep religious 
sensibility, of which I know no other example 
here, and an earnest and prevalent desire to 
impart his learning and do good, which con- 
secrates all his exertions.’ 8 

To Edward Tyrrel Channing, distinguished 
as a professor of rhetoric, who was a forma- 
tive factor in the creation of the American 
literature of the middle and later part of the 
century, he writes, interpreting two of the six 
advantages of the German university : 

‘‘The first is an extreme freedom, and, as I 

* Tbid., p. 95. 
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should call it, latitudinarianism in thinking, 
speaking, writing, and teaching on all subjects, 
even law, religion, and politics, with the single 
exception of the actual measures of the govern- 
ment. A more perfect freedom, and in most 
cases a more perfect use and indulgence of it, 
cannot be imagined than is now to be found 
in Germany; and nobody can read the books 
published, without observing their high abstract 
nature, and seeing that their free tone is de- 
rived almost, perhaps altogether, from the gen- 
eral character of the prevalent metaphysics. 
The second is an extreme mental activity, pro- 
duced by the necessity which every scholar has 
felt himself under to understand all three of 
the great systems which, within the last thirty 
years, everybody has been obliged to talk 
about; and then a consequent necessity that he 
who writes a book must, whatever be his sub- 
ject, write it in a philosophical, discriminating 
spirit, and on a broad and systematic plan.’’ 

The life of George Bancroft was not dissimi- 
lar from the life of Everett and of Ticknor. 
Bancroft went to Gottingen as a protégé of 
President Kirkland of Harvard. Everett had 
suggested that some one should follow him at 
Gottingen and Bancroft was selected. He took 

“ Ibid., p. 99. 
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up his residence in Géttingen in 1818, and, for 
two years, worked with the utmost diligence.*® 
After two years, Bancroft, matriculated in the 
University of Berlin. In November, 1820, he 
writes to President Kirkland, contrasting Got- 
tingen and Berlin: 

‘‘T have already been here about six weeks, 
and find abundant cause of joy for having come 
here. The character of the men of letters is 
quite the reverse of the character of the Got- 
tingen Professors. There an abhorrence is felt 
for all innovations; here the new, that is good 
or promises to lead to good, cannot be too soon 
adopted. At Gottingen the whole tendency of 


* The following is a copy of an item which Bancroft sent 
to Professor Andrews Norton: 
‘5-7 Hebrew and Syriac 
7-8 Heeren in Ethnography 
8-9 Church history by the elder Planck 
9-10 Exegesis of the N. T. by old Hichhorn 
10-11 Exegesis of the O. T. by old Eichhorn 
11-12 Syriae by old Eichhorn 
12-1 Dinner and walk 
1-2 Library 
2-4 Latin or French 
4-5 Philological Encyclopedie by Dissen 
5-7 Greek 
7-8 Syriae 
8-9 Tea and walk 
9-11 Repetition of the old lectures and preparation 
for the new.’’ 
The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Vol. I, p. 58. 
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the courses is, to make the students learned, 
to fill their memories with matters of fact; here 
the grand aim is to make them think. At Got- 
tingen experience stands in good repute, and 
men are most fond of listening to her voice; 
but at Berlin experience is a word not to be 
pronounced too often; speculation is looked on 
as the prime source of truth. At G. the men 
are engaged in growing learned and writing 
useful books, which demonstrate their erudi- 
tion; at Berlin the professors are perhaps quite 
as learned, but more accustomed to reflect; and 
you may find many of their books, to have writ- 
ten which a prodigious degree of erudition was 
required, and which yet do not contain a single 
citation. Certainly Gottingen is the best place 
to gather genuine learning; but I hardly think, 
a man would learn there how to use it prop- 
OLIV... 

‘‘As to my studies this winter, they will be 
chiefly a continuance of my former philological 
ones, to which I add a little philosophy and 
French and Italian. I need not say, how fine 
the schools of Prussia are; they are acknowl- 
edged to be the finest in Germany. Here in 
Berlin a great many new ideas are going into 
application; and the indistinct forebodings of 
Pestalozzi, and the eloquent discourses of 
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Fichte have not been without lasting fruits. I 
need not assure you how happy I am in having 
an opportunity of studying the science of edu- 
cation in a city, where it has been the subject 
of so much discussion and where the Govern- 
ment have done so much, have done everything 
they could do, to realize the vast advantages 
about to result from the reform in the insti- 
tutions of instruction. No Government knows 
so well how to create Universities and high 
schools as the Prussian... . 

‘‘My other courses are with Boeckh, Hegel 
and Wolf, all names of the first rank; though 
Boeckh is very far from having the genius of 
Wolf, or Hegel from having the clearness of 
either.’’ 16 

From Berlin, Bancroft went to Heidelberg, 
in the early months of the year 1821. After a 
brief residence, in turn, in Paris and elsewhere, 
he returned to America in the summer of 1822. 

Although Bancroft was sent abroad with the 
special purpose of preparing for service in 
Harvard, it would seem that his foreign resi- 
dence had not fitted him for this service. For, 
Higginson, the father of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, wrote of him, eleven years after his 


“The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A- 
DeWolfe Howe. Vol. I, pp. 89-90, 92. 
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return, as vain and self-conscious, and failing 
to have a proper influence over his students: 
‘‘His manners, style of writing, Theology, etc., 
bad, and as a Tutor only the laughing butt of 
all College.’’17 Yet, Bancroft’s association 
with Gottingen was fittingly renewed fifty years 
after his leaving the University. While Ban- 
croft was Minister at Berlin, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his taking the degree of philoso- 
phy, a special celebration was arranged for 
him. In a letter, written in 1870, he says: 

“‘Tt is the German fashion to renew that de- 
gree for any one that survives fifty years; and 
so it fell to my lot this year to celebrate my 
jubileum. I was very modest and quiet about 
it; but the record at Gottingen told the tale, and 
brought me all the honours that old age can 
in its own right gather in. Personal friends 
began to call, almost before I had taken my 
breakfast, and you know my hours are early. 
A little before eleven a circle of my more imme- 
diate Berlin friends gathered about me, and 
Curtius as their representative read me a poem, 
full of affection and good will. While this was 
going on, the deputy from the philosophical 


4 Gottingen and Harvard Highty Years Ago, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
Vol. VI, No. 21, p. 17 (Footnote). 
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faculty of Gottingen, Waitz, a first-rate man, 
came in, attended by Prof. Zachariae, and after 
making me a most beautiful address, presented 
me anew diploma. I answered him in German, 
giving an account of Gottingen in my day. 
The University of Berlin followed; and their 
Rector, accompanied by many of the most dis- 
tinguished Professors, in quite a long address 
congratulated me on the day. This gave me an 
opportunity of reviving my recollections of the 
great men of Berlin a half century ago, for I 
knew Schleiermacher, and W. von Humboldt, 
and Hegel, and Wolf and many more.”’ 18 
The fourth and last, and the least conspicu- 
ous, though by no means the least useful or 
worthy, of the members of our quartette, is 
Joseph Green Cogswell. His career, although 
not publicly outstanding, was of great worth 
in three fields of service. Cogswell took his 
degree at Harvard in 1806. Afterward, having 
served as supercargo on a ship sailing for In- 
dia, practicing law, instructing at Harvard for 
two years, from 1813 to 1815, enrolled with 
Ticknor as a student at Gottingen, traveling 
with Everett, he returned to the United States 
in 1820. Reappointed at Harvard, and to a 


“The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Vol. II, pp. 252-253. 
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chair of geology and mineralogy, serving as li- 
brarian,—in 1825, with Bancroft, he established 
the Round Hill School at Northampton. From 
the School, Bancroft retired in 1830, and Cogs- 
well, six years after. As editor of the New York 
Review, he served till 1842. With John Jacob 
Astor and with Washington Irving and Fitz- 
Green Halleck as co-trustees, he helped to es- 
tablish the Astor Library. Appointed super- 
intendent, he served with great efficiency in 
collecting and cataloguing this most precious 
collection. His contributions to several fields of 
education are of much worth, but, without 
doubt, his work as librarian remains more and 
most outstanding. He died in Cambridge in 
1871. 

Edward Everett, George Ticknor, George 
Bancroft, and Joseph Green Cogswell represent 
a unique quartette. Leaving out Barton, they 
are the first of Americans to receive the degree 
of a German university. They are the fore- 
runners of a great host of scholars and teach- 
ers. Their services to the University, however, 
which was directly concerned with sending 
forth Everett and Bancroft, were not of the 
high value which was expected. Everett re- 
signed his professorship after a brief term. 
Ticknor, following a service of fifteen years, 
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which began with much promise, retired, for 
reasons which are still somewhat obscure.’® 
Bancroft was not at all acceptable. Cogswell 
was the subject, or the victim, of several limi- 
tations. Higginson, the treasurer, writing of his 
Harvard librarianship, says, ‘‘He would not 
manage things under control of others, and so 
left College.’’??° The contributions of Tick- 
nor, however, to the College were of the utmost 
worth. For, he promoted the elective system 
of studies which, quickened by the power and 
strength of President Wayland of Brown, was 
introduced into the College in the early years 
of the great administration of Eliot. His chief 
work, however, is found in his history of Span- 
ish literature. But, in a comprehensive view, 
all the members of this quartette exerted a 
formative influence, if not over Harvard, at 


#<«<T have been an active professor these fifteen years, and 
for thirteen years of the time I have been contending, against 
a constant opposition, to procure certain changes which should 
make the large means of the College more effectual for the 
education of the community. In my own department I have 
succeeded entirely, but I can get these changes carried no 
further. As long as I hoped to advance them, I continued 
attached to the College; when I gave up all hope, I determined 
to resign.’’—Life, and Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
Vol. I, p. 400. 

™Géttingen and Harvard Eighty Years Ago. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
Vol. VI, No. 21, p. 17 (Footnote). 
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least through Harvard College, upon Ameri- 
can literature and higher education. They 
helped to bring European scholarship to 
America. They aided in breaking up the isola- 
tion of American life. They enriched Ameri- 
can thought. They stirred up American schol- 
ars unto an appreciation of the unique worth of 
German learning and teaching. They gave a 
vision,—and a gloomy one,—of the poverty of 
American literature. They aided in inspiring 
college administrators and teachers unto the 
appreciation of their own limitations. They 
were the early prophets who prepared the way 
for the unique growth of American colleges and 
universities in the decades following their re- 
turn to America. The worth of the contribu- 
tions which they made to the higher life, the 
richer thinking, the more ample scholarship, of 
their generation and of the generations follow- 
ing, it would be hard to appreciate too highly. 


CHAPTER III 
AMERICAN STUDENTS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


Sucu a beginning of the emigration and im- 
migration of American students has proved to 
be the fundamental origin of a movement which 
has already resulted in a lasting contribution 
to the higher education in America and in the 
world. The facts of the movement deserve 
statement and warrant interpretation. In the 
one hundred years which have passed since 
Everett, Ticknor, Bancroft, and Cogswell took 
their degrees at Gottingen, about ten thousand 
American students have matriculated in Ger- 
man universities. One-half of this number are 
to be credited to the University of Berlin. Of 
the remaining five thousand, somewhat less 
than one thousand belong to Leipzig, less than 
a thousand to Heidelberg, considerably less 
than a thousand to Halle and to Bonn, and, 
of the remaining twenty-five hundred, Munich 
and Gottingen have a large share, the rest being 
divided largely between Wuerzburg, Marburg, 

40 
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and Breslau. Of the whole number, too, more 
than one half belong to the department of 
philosophy, a department, of course, which may 
be defined by saying that it includes all the 
types of instruction which do not pertain to 
theology, to law, or to medicine. Berlin has 
enrolled about three thousand students in phil- 
osophy, Leipzig eight hundred, Heidelberg 
about four hundred, Bonn about two hundred, 
and Halle less than two hundred. Berlin has 
registered about twelve hundred students in 
medicine, about four hundred and fifty in the- 
ology, and more than three hundred in law. 
Leipzig has enrolled a hundred in theology 
and in medicine, each, and sixty in law; 
Heidelberg two hundred twenty-five in medi- 
cine, somewhat more than sixty in law, and 
only fourteen in theology. Halle, however, has 
matriculated eighty-three in theology, and only 
eight in medicine, and even a smaller number 
in law. In the less outstanding universities, 
too, the numbers grow smaller, and in certain 
ones become zero. In the interpretation of 
the matriculants in theology it is to be pointed 
out that not a few of the men thus enrolling 
took courses also under the philosophic faculty. 
For, the close relation between metaphysics and 
theology is rather more evident in the instruc- 
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tion of the German university than in the cur- 
riculum of the American divinity school.? 

In the first four decades of the nineteenth 
century, as has already been intimated, the 
matriculations of American students were few. 
In the first half of the century, apparently 
less than two hundred were matriculated in all 
the German universities, of which fifty-four are 
found at Berlin between 1825 and 1850, two 
at Leipzig, between 1827 and 1846, and sixteen 
at Halle, between 1826 and 1849. In the fifth 
decade, the number came to exceed one hun- 
dred, and in the sixth, it increased at least 
three-fold. In the seventh, American students 
again increased three-fold, passing beyond a 
thousand. In the eighth, they enlarged by a 
small proportion above the one-thousand of the 
preceding period. In the ninth decade, they 
touched their highest mark, exceeding two thou- 
sand, in which Berlin is to be credited with 
thirteen hundred and forty-five, Leipzig with 
three hundred forty-five, Heidelberg with two 
hundred fifty-three, and Halle with almost one 
hundred. In the tenth, and last, period of the 

*These computations are based on copies of university 
registers made for me by the American-German Institute, under 
the direction of Dr. O. K. Bertling. Of my personal knowledge. 


I know that these copies are not free from errors, yet I do 
believe them to be substantially correct for my present purpose. 
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century, the decline begins, a declination which 
continues till the war period opens, when an 
almost vanishing point is reached. For, in the 
tenth decade, Berlin falls from above a thou- 
sand to about nine hundred, in the next decade, 
to about seven hundred. In the war years, even 
including the first years of the third decade 
of the twentieth century, the enrollment is only 
about one hundred. A similar record in per- 
centages is found in other universities, both 
eminent and obscure, both historic and modern. 

In this analysis of our ten thousand, I find 
the names of great scholars and teachers of 
three generations. To attempt to name them 
all is, of course, impossible. But it may be 
said that the first Gottingen quartette had 
worthy successors in every decade.? 


?The foundation of Johns Hopkins University, 1876, marked, 
with special fullness, the installation of great teachers of 
German training: ‘‘The university faculty numbers 53 pro- 
fessors and lecturers. With but few exceptions, all have spent 
more or less time at German universities, 13 of them having 
received abroad the degree of doctor. These are B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Ph.D., Gottingen, 1853; Ira Remsen, Ph.D., Gottingen, 
1870; H. N. Morse, Ph.D., Gottingen, 1875; W. E. Story, 
Ph.D., Leipzig, 1875; H. B. Adams, Ph.D., Heidelberg, 1876; 
Paul Haupt, Ph.D., Leipzig, 1878; Henry Wood, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, 1879; M. Warren, Ph.D., Strassburg, 1879; R. T. 
Ely, Ph.D., Heidelberg, 1879; E. Renouf, Ph.D., Freiburg, 1880; 
Julius Gobel, Ph.D., Tiibingen, 1881; G. H. Williams, Ph.D., 
Heidelberg, 1882; Herbert W. Smyth, Ph.D., Gottingen, 1884.’’ 
—German Instruction in American Schools. By L. Viereck. 
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It is also to be said that many of the ten thou- 
sand were students for only a brief time and 


Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, for 
the year 1900-1901. Vol. I, p. 565. 

The following list includes economists who have studied in 
German universities: ‘‘The author believes himself to have in- 
cluded the great majority of professors of economics, as well as 
authors discussing economic topics. . . . From this inquiry we 
learn that the first student to visit Germany was J. B. Clark 
(now professor in Columbia University) who went to Germany 
in 1873 and studied there two years, principally under Knies 
and Roscher. He was followed in 1875 by Edmund J. James 
(now President of the University of Illinois), Joseph French 
Johnson (now professor in the University of New York), and 
the author of this essay. In 1876 came Simon N, Patten (now 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania), in 1877 Richard 
T. Ely (now professor in the University of Wisconsin), and 
Arthur T. Hadley (now President of Yale University). In 
1879 followed E. R. A. Seligman (now professor in Columbia 
University), Albion W. Small (now professor in the University 
of Chicago), and F, W. Taussig (now professor in Harvard 
University). Then came 1882 E. Benjamin Andrews; 1883 
Jeremiah W. Jenks and Isaac A. Loos; 1885 Roland P. Falkner; 
1888 Garrett Droppers, John H. Gray, Edward A. Ross and 
John C. Schwab; 1889 Edward T. Devine, L. M. Keasby, 
Frederick W. Moore and Carl C. Plehn; 1890 Winthrop M. 
Daniels, Henry B. Gardner, Edwin H. Gay and Charles H. 
Hull; 1891 E. R. Johnson, J. Laurence Laughlin, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Charles W. MacFarlane and Henry R. Seager; 
1892 H. Spencer Baldwin, Victor S. Clark and Francis Walker; 
1893 Frank A. Fetter, Leonard W. Hatch, William Z. Ripley, 
Vladimir J. Simkhovitsch and U. G. Weatherley; 1894 Ernest 
L. Bogart, Robert C. Chapin and George M. Fisk; 1895 Emily 
Greene Balch, Frank H. Dixon, Charles R. Henderson and 
Adna H. Weber; 1896 Morton A. Aldrich, Frank W. Blackmar, 
Henry C. Emery and Henry P. Willis; 1898 A. P. Andrew, 
Robert C. Brooks, John Crowell and James G. Hargerty; 
1900 Henry C. Taylor; 1901 Lincoln Hutchinson; 1902 Charles 
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under a few teachers. Not a few also did not 
even matriculate. They were ‘‘hearers,’’ but 
unrecognized. The number of such Americans 
who could be found in the great universities 
in each session was not small. They tasted, 
without drinking deep, of the waters of the 
Teutonic fount. The influence of the instruc- 
tion, and of the university life, was, in the case 
of many of such students, slight; but, in the 
case of others, it was fundamental and per- 
manent. The number of those who were con- 
tent with this abridged education, and with 
superficial relations, was relatively large. 

The reason of the largest enrollment, as 
found in or near the ninth decade, and of the 
subsequent decline, is interesting and signifi- 
cant. For, both the increase and the highest 
level are contemporary with the enlarging 
power, and perhaps with the greatest power, of 
the German Empire. Is it illogical to infer a 
causal relation? Would not the fame of the 
Empire quicken, and quicken greatly, the uni- 
versity trend of American graduates? 


J. Bullock; 1904 B. H. Meyer. ... It should be added that 
neither Francis A. Walker nor Charles F. Dunbar studied in 
Germany, and that Richmond Mayo-Smith was a contemporary 
of the author’s there, but did not take a degree.’’—Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Beziehungen in der Volkswirtschaftslehre. By 
Henry W. Farnam. Pp. 25-26. (Translation.) 
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The American students, returning, bearing 
the German doctorate, also bore at least three 
distinct intellectual possessions. The first, re- 
lating to a point of view, was an intellectual 
habit; the second was an intellectual method; 
and the third was an intellectual and ethical 
conviction. The point of view was represented 
in personal, scholastic independence. The sec- 
ond, the intellectual method, was represented 
in thoroughness in thinking and in research, 
and the third treasure, of intellectual and moral 
conviction, was represented in the assurance 
that one should make a contribution not wholly 
unworthy of himself to human knowledge. 

The point of view, or the intellectual habit, 
embodied in the personal independence of the 
scholar, was perhaps the most precious of the 
three treasures. It was a normal result, aris- 
ing ultimately from the fundamental beliefs of 
the scholars and teachers of the Reformation 
period. It was an application, or a broadening 
out, of Luther’s reply to the inquisitors at the 
Diet of Worms. To seek for truth, without fear 
of any antagonist and without the codpera- 
tive fervor of either ally or friend, was the 
primary principle, historical and modern. This 
independence also connoted freedom. He, the 
scholar, pursued his holy quest, unshackled. 
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This free independence, or independent free- 
dom, belonged to the study of theology, includ- 
ing exegetical and historical problems, quite 
as completely as to the natural and the physical 
sciences. The progress which theological 
thought has made in the United States is due, in 
no small measure, to the freedom and indepen- 
dence of scholars who were trained by Dorner 
and Tholuck, and their associates, to whom 
truth was the only ideal, and its pursuit the 
chief, quickened and quickening, force. If one 
select a dozen names of German scientists, 
philosophers, and historians, such as Bunsen, 
Helmholtz, Lotze, Haeckel, Johannes Miller, 
Gauss, Hhrlich, Koch, Virchow, Weismann, 
Wolf, and Du Bois-Reymond, it is gloriously 
evident that the Americans who took advan- 
tage of their guidance and influence were also 
free and independent investigators. 

The returning American also bore a certain 
intellectual method or form. This method is 
expressed in the simple word thoroughness. 
Thoroughness seems to be a peculiarly Teu- 
tonic treasure. It represents, first, an ideal, 
to know all that can be known about the subject 
under investigation. Professor Farnam has 
written, ‘‘Many say that it was in Germany that 
they learned the importance of facts as the 
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basis of general principles. One puts it thus: 
‘The Germans got me to thinking early about 
the importance of getting next to facts.’ One 
who did not study in a German university was 
led by his study of German writers to pay at- 
tention to ‘the historical foundation of eco- 
nomic questions’ and to apply the inductive 
method, and he adds: ‘The writings of Schmol- 
ler, Conrad, and Held were of special influence.’ 
In the case of others the social attitude of 
their German teachers occupies the foreground. 
From the influence of this attitude, says one, 
and from that of their thorough preparation 
and their systematic presentation no one can 
very well escape. ‘These become a part of the 
ideals of the American student, even if they 
are not always realized.’ ‘The lectures of 
Schmoller and Wagner,’ says another, ‘were 
saturated with the spirit of social service as 
well as with that of the dignity and the mission 
of the State and of enthusiasm for the welfare 
of society.’ ’’§ 

Of course, intellectual thoroughness stands 
also for a proper sense of relations. For, every 
subject has relations to every other. There- 
fore, to know one subject, the student must 


3 Deutsch-Amerikanische Beziehungen in der Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre. By Henry W. Farnam. Pp. 28-29. (Translation.) 
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know all. It is for him to determine at what 
point the application of his ideal shall cease. 
The German university connoted and illustrated 
a broad interpretation. It always included the 
historical side of a subject, a side which both 
the American and the English student was, 
and is, liable to neglect. It also embraced the 
understanding of the proper relationship be- 
tween breadth and specialism. The German 
student was a specialist, but he was a specialist 
standing on a broad foundation. His intellec- 
tual blade had a cutting edge, but, behind the 
edge, was a strong and heavy back to his knife. 
Professor Farnam says: 

“‘One of the best known among them [the 
American economists] writes: ‘My German 
studies gave me the capacity and the habit of 
considering social facts from two points of 
view rather than from a single one, and I 
gained thereby decidedly in my sense of pro- 
portion and in objectiveness.’ Another sets 
forth the significance of the point of view in 
the following words: ‘My year in Germany 
forced me to examine anew all my points of 
view.’ And he mentions especially the histori- 
cal method, the relations of economical doc- 
trines to civics and to law, and the significance 
of nationalism. One, who has distinguished 
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himself especially by his work upon the theory 
of finance, says, ‘I learned from Professor 
Wagner the significance of the ‘science of 
finance,’ and gained a point of view which en- 
abled me to distinguish between the individual 
as such and the individual as a part of the 
States?’ * 

In a private letter, written to me by Pro- 
fessor Robert Waller Deering of the German 
Department of Western Reserve University, 
in interpretation of his own experiences as a 
student in a German university, he says: 

‘‘T had set out to learn German in a real way, 
to read it and write it and speak it and to cover 
a lot of its literature, but I soon found that such 
was only the A B C of my job, found that he 
who knows only one language doesn’t know that 
one, found that Gothic and Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon and Swedish and Danish, etc., are as 
necessary to the German specialist as the multi- 
plication table is to the astronomer, that I 
would never know German literature without 
Old French, or understand Romanticism with- 
out Fichte’s philosophy and Wnglish as well as 
French authors, that I might as well give up the 
Nibelungen unless I knew Icelandic sagas and 
the fistory of Attila and his Huns, and that I 

‘Ibid., p. 28. 
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couldn’t get anywhere with Lessing without 
Racine and Voltaire and Aristotle. ...In 
other words, one of the greatest influences 
which the German universities exerted upon me 
lies in the fact that they taught me that the real 
specialist is by no means a narrow man, but 
one of the broadest, that there is no special 
field without its neighboring fields, and that just 
these border lands are often of commanding 
importance. Of course, that is why they ad- 
vised me to add English philology and the eight 
Romance languages as my other two subjects.”’ 

With this ideal of full knowledge was united 
a second element, namely, a personal forceful- 
ness in securing this knowledge. The typical 
German student, like students of certain other 
nations, is, in the first year of his university 
course, inclined to be a loafer. He, coming 
from the class routine of the gymnasium, is not 
quite fitted to make the best use of his newly- 
found academic freedom. ‘‘Many do not know 
what to do at first with such unusual and ex- 
cessive freedom, indeed it actually becomes a 
burden to them. They do not know exactly 
what to do with their time; they try one thing, 
then another; glance into this science and then 
into that one; pick up one piece of work, then 
another, only to drop it again. We ought not 
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to judge of this attitude too harshly. Not in- 
frequently such a state of vacillation is due to 
an instinctive desire to come into touch with 
things and men; the time is not lost if the na- 
ture of the student is broadened and he gradu- 
ally succeeds in discovering what is suited to 
him.’’> But, in the two following years, the 
student becomes a hard worker. This toilsome- 
ness, noted by and of the first American stu- 
dents, becomes normal. The terrible hours of 
study of Bancroft and of Everett, at Gottingen, 
illustrate the tendency. 

The laboriousness of the modern Teutonic 
race intimates inherited forces and tendencies. 
Although Tacitus describes certain tribes as 
“‘better suited to pursuits of energy than to 
lasting toil,’’ ® yet Cesar says that, from early 
years, they are ‘‘from childhood eager for hard 
work and a life of toil.’’* This difference in 
interpretation may probably arise from the in- 
terpretation of different tribes. For, Germany, 
at the beginning of historic time, did include 
the representatives of several races. But the 
hardier element came to prevail and to rule. 


*The German Universities and University Study. By Fried- 
rich Paulsen. (Authorized translation by Frank Thilly and 
William W. Elwang.) Pp. 266-267. 

°The Annals of Tacitus, Book II, 14. 

"Cesar ’s ‘‘Gallic War,’’ Book VI, Chapter XXI. 
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The weaker part was eliminated. The impact 
of laboriousness ultimately possessed the Ger- 
man student in common with the German 
laborer of every type. Thoroughness in schol- 
arship and research became typical of the 
student. The type profoundly influenced Amer- 
icans receiving a German doctorate. 

In this sense of thoroughness is, of course, 
included the virtue of patience. The German 
professor and student, willing to work, and to 
work hard, in his intellectual processes, is also 
willing to wait for conclusions. He is seldom 
ina hurry. He represents Browning’s ‘‘Gram- 
marian.’’ The American, who sets out at the 
age of twenty-two for Heidelberg and Berlin, 
determined to get his doctorate speedily, and, 
having gotten it, to return unto the unscholarly 
life of his native land, in order immediately to 
reform that land, has usually learned the lesson 
of patience in his foreign sojourn. He comes 
back recognizing the value of conservatism as a 
principle of scholastic procedure. His general 
appreciation of the worth of thoroughness be- 
comes a lasting part of his intellectual habits 
and methods. In this worth, as a force and as 
an achievement, he recognizes the value of pa- 
tience. 

Besides the wealth and evaluation of scholar- 
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ship and of independence, and the worth of in- 
tellectual thoroughness, he, this returning 
American student, is endowed with a third pos- 
session. It is a conviction that he will do some- 
thing to add to the treasures of American learn- 
ing and scholarship. This typical thinker and 
patriot is quickened as is Emerson’s ‘‘Ameri- 
can Scholar,’’ of the Phi Beta Kappa Address 
of 1837. Be he scientist or philosopher, he will, 
either by observation, or by new knowledge, or 
by reflection, or by comparison, lift higher the 
scholastic standards of the new world. He has 
come from a university and from a nation of 
universities in which ‘‘it is expected of him 
that he shall produce something especially 
good, that he shall be up to the times. There 
are a few ‘old fogies,’ men who live on the repu- 
tation that they acquired twenty or thirty years 
ago. But they form a very small minority. A 
professor who has any ambition whatever, who 
is anxious to spare himself the mortification of 
reading to empty benches, must recast his lec- 
tures continually, striking out exploded errors, 
incorporating new discoveries. The German 
brain is prolific. The sight of the semi-annual 
catalogue of new publications in Germany is 
enough to unhinge the strongest mind. The 
professor must keep abreast with the swelling 
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tide. He must study each new work in his 
own department, at least to the extent of know- 
ing what novelties it contains, and how they 
agree or disagree with his own views.’’ ® 

Yet, though I thus write of the richness of 
the treasures which the American student,— 
returning from his two or more years’ sojourn 
in Germany,—brought back with himself, it 
is to be noted that there were not included in 
his academic treasure-box certain conditions or 
forces which are in America regarded by many 
college folk as of primary worth. 

The American student did not return, bearing 
an increased appreciation of the moral and re- 
ligious worth of university education. This 
worth has been, however, especially emphasized 
in American academic history. The first col- 
leges were religious foundations, often ecclesi- 
astical. The religious and ethical emphasis in 
the life of most American colleges has been 
constant and strong. Even if, at the present 
time, this emphasis be not so heavily stressed, 
yet its historic significance is never to be neg- 
lected. On this side of the many and complex 
relations of education, the American student 
was not led by his German experience to place 
a stronger emphasis. 

8 German Universities. By James Morgan Hart. Pp. 270-271. 
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There is also reason to fear that the student 
came home possessed of rather a dogmatic 
spirit. With all his learning, he had not learned 
the lesson of humility. He was not moved by 
the sense of reverence, which normally belongs 
to great scholars and teachers. As a distin- 
guished scientist, Robert A. Millikan, has said, 
in writing of another, though related, subject, 
the students were guilty of ‘‘the assumption 
that our feeble, finite minds understand com- 
pletely the basis of the physical unwerse. This 
sort of blunder has been made over and over 
and over again throughout all periods of the 
world’s history and in all domains of thought. 
It is the essence of dogmatism—assertiveness 
without knowledge. This is supposed to be the 
especial prerogative of religion, and there have 
been many religious dogmatists, but not a few 
of them, alas, among scientists.’’ ® 

Neither did the student return with a deeper 
appreciation of the worth of good taste. Good 
taste seems to be a gift, or an achievement, of 
the Romance peoples. The Teutonic are not 
thus blessed, and possibly some would add, are 
not thus cursed. The German idea of the beau- 


°New Truth and Old: Extracts from Evolution in Science 
and Religion, by Robert Andrews Millikan. Christian Educa- 
tion, Vol. X, No. 7, p. 395. 
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tiful has, in the opinion of American, as well 
as of Romance, peoples, been historically bad, 
even if philosophically sound. The student has 
been inclined to depreciate the worth of this 
treasure in comparison with the worth of 
freedom of all sorts,—political, social, aca- 
demic. Philosophie esthetics has less value to 
him than pure metaphysics. 

A third emphasis has also, in the opinion of 
most interpreters, suffered neglect. The appre- 
ciation of the worth of the personal character 
of the student has been too lightly passed over. 
His intellectual resources have been enriched 
and disciplined at the expense of the whole 
manhood. The elements to which I have just 
referred, helping to form the whole character, 
have suffered depreciation. The intellect has 
drawn, and drawn too heavily, upon the other 
elements that constitute the unity of the in- 
dividual. As Professor Wetekamp has said, 
‘“‘German higher education . . . concentrates 
itself too exclusively on the intellectual side.’’ 1° 

In support of these interpretations which I 
thus give, of the worth of the German univer- 
sity to the American student, I might cite 


*™ German Culture: The Strength and Weakness of German 
Education. By Michael E. Sadler. (Edited by W. P. Pater- 
son.) fP. 311. 
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scores, even hundreds, of testimonies. I con- 
tent myself, however, by calling up a few wit- 
nesses. An American scholar, Professor Frank 
Hugh Foster, an efficient teacher also in several 
American colleges and schools, in an address 
given in 1912, at the celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of his receiving his Leipzig doc- 
torate, said: 

‘‘Hivery German scholar is expected, first of 
all, to think for himself and to develop an inde- 
pendent and critical mastery of whatever sub- 
ject he may take in hand. Next, he is expected 
to know all that has been learned up to his day 
in respect to this subject, and to this purpose to 
know and digest the literature pertaining to it. 
And lastly, by personal contact with the 
original facts, by seeing for himself, and by 
examining them by the best methods and in the 
most thorough way, he is expected to learn 
something not yet known, and thus to add to the 
sum of human knowledge. And the great prin- 
ciple upon which the methods and details of 
educational process are grounded is that edu- 
cation should fit a man to do this—in fact 
render it an inner necessity for him that he 
should do it. 

‘‘Somehow, Germany has succeeded in get- 
ting her American pupils inoculated with this 
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principle and these ideals. They have come 
home to work, and they have generally sought 
to produce the same great results by education 
at which Germany aims. . 

‘“‘The German idea of education begins with 
the idea of service to humanity. A man is 
brought into the world not simply to live, or 
even to make a brilliant career for himself 
alone, but to advance human well-being as a 
whole. Hence education must provide him with 
the tools for his work, with skill to handle them, 
but still more with aggressive and creative 
power that he may venture out into new fields, 
find new truths, and bring back new products 
for the use of men... . 

‘“‘The carrying out of this idea begins with 
the lowest grades of school work. Before a boy 
is ready for the University he has either passed 
through the gymnasium, where the course is 
predominantly classical, or the ‘Realschule,’ 
where it is scientific. In either case he has got 
together a certain amount of literary tools, and 
has learned how to use them. If he has studied 
Latin, for example, he will be able to read it 
readily at sight, and will be able to speak it 
somewhat also. Two or three modern lan- 
guages he will have mastered to the same ex- 
tent. Indeed English is studied to such an 
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extent among all classes of Germans, that al- 
most every third man you meet upon the streets 
of such a city as Leipzig will profess to be able 
to speak it ‘a leetle.? German youth are at 
least two years ahead of ours in the amount of 
their acquisitions, and they know what they 
know and can control it for practical purposes 
far better than ours. Thoroughness, facility, 
and maturity are the three things the primary 
education seeks to gain for the youth, and it is 
not a vain boast when to the student leaving 
the gymnasium there is given a Maturitaets- 
zeugniss, a certificate that he has arrived at 
maturity. How often have I noted in my inter- 
course with young Germans formerly and re- 
cently, the information, the grasp, the certainty 
of conception and expression which belong to 
men rather than to boys. 

‘“When he enters the University, now, this 
mature youth is not led to despise mere infor- 
mation. He is lectured to a great deal, and the 
object of these lectures is to convey to him in 
the shortest possible way the outline and ele- 
ments of the subject in hand. Lectures are of 
all grades, elementary and advanced. He is 
introduced to books, and is taught to learn all 
that others have to teach him. But he is not 
left to read and read till all power of originality 
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has been smothered under the accumulations of 
his erudition. He is soon encouraged to pro- 
duce, to try his own powers, to see facts for 
himself, and then to begin investigation. If he 
comes to preparation for a degree, he is ex- 
pected to write a thesis which shall contribute 
in some measure, small though it may be, to 
human knowledge. To this end libraries and 
laboratories have been erected which are 
models for the world. And the American, who 
studies in Germany, is admitted, so far as he is 
prepared for it, to the advantage of all this 
opportunity. These ideals, and in a measure 
their attainments, he brings back with him to 
his native land.’’ 4 

In a rather personal form and way, another 
American scholar, from whom I have already 
quoted, Professor Robert Waller Deering, has 
sald: 

‘‘Another vastly important thing this Ger- 
man study taught me was what a tremendous 
lot of work a really earnest chap can do when 
he tries. I thought I knew what study was, 
that summer of ’86; I found I didn’t,—because, 
as a normal college boy, I had also been drawn 
into forty-’leven other interests. In Germany I 
was a student and made a business of study; 

4 Olivet College Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 8, 12, 13. 
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even such diversions as the theatre and opera 
were made to serve the student’s ends. I 
learned a lot about Lessing and Goethe and 
Schiller and many others from the stage and 
saw in Lohengrin and Wagner’s ‘Ring,’ for in- 
stance, but the latest versions of age-old sagas. 
If I took a trip, that also meant study—of 
German geography and history, customs, cos- 
tumes, dialects, idioms, art, architecture, festi- 
vals; everything around me compelled me to 
study—from the museum to the menu on the 
restaurant table. In all these things I was 
strongly influenced by the general attitude of 
industry on the part of the German students 
themselves. I have never seen anywhere else 
such bodies of serious, dead-in-earnest young 
men 2's. 

‘Still another, even more important thing 
these universities taught me was not only to 
study virtually all the time (14, 18, even 20 
hours a day sometimes) but to study patiently, 
persistently, concentratedly, logically, system- 
atically, in great detail, as well as comprehen- 
sively; to study not only what other men had 
found out and published, but also and especially 
in my own independent research work; they 
taught me what research work is and how to do 
it and what its value is, no matter how long it 
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takes or what the findings. . . . This is where 
I came into closest and most helpful contact 
with my professors and learned most from them 
—often in their own seminaries or libraries, or 
over a glass of wine at their dinner tables .. . 
or on long walks in the parks or woods. When 
they found that I could talk German to them 
and that I was tremendously in earnest, they 
took me into their homes and into their hearts 
and gave me of their rich stores all I could 
carry away.’’ 

Still another scholar, a professor in Cornell 
University, Paul Russell Pope, has succinctly 
interpreted the conditions: 

‘As my field is German language and litera- 
ture we may assume that the German universi- 
ties gave me materials and instruction such as 
I could have found nowhere else. More, how- 
ever, than the concrete amassing of facts and 
knowledge, I owe to German universities new 
intellectual and spiritual values, principles, out- 
looks, judgments: 

““A mind freed from prejudices (relatively 
speaking), free intellectually, free spiritually. 
This entails enormously greater objectwity of 
judgment in all things. A new conception of 
thoroughness. Immense widening of horizon. 

‘‘All this due to constant association with 
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men who themselves were products of a system 
which created these values. Constant inspira- 
tion of great thinkers. Living in an atmos- 
phere of philosophy, science, art, music, where 
your associates discussed their studies, art, 
drama, music, poetry, with as great pleasure 
and interest as our American students discuss 
athletics, Junior proms, college annuals, base- 
ball, ete., etc., ad nauseam.’’ Professor Pope 
continues with other suggestions: 

‘‘Vacations spent in centres of culture or 
regions which combined beautiful nature and 
high civilization. 

‘‘Appreciation of the proverb: ‘Res severa, 
verum gaudium.’ ”’ 

Of course, by no means have all American 
students, who have studied or who even have 
taken degrees in German universities, been thus 
enriched. Their failure, or their consequent 
poverty, they themselves would confess, has 
been, on the whole, of their own doing, or un- 
doing. But, taken all in all, the ten thousand 
American students who have matriculated in 
the German universities in the last hundred 
years, and who, after years of study, have re- 
turned to America, have brought to America 
richest contributions. These contributions 
have ennobled every element in American life. 
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These scholars have broadened scholastic hori- 
zons. They have represented disciplined 
power. They have quickened zeal. They have 
lifted ideals. They have continually enlarged 
the power of achievement. They have stood, 
and they still stand, in the zone of scholarship, 
for that liberty which America has promoted in 
the political field. They have created forces 
already proved to be more permanent than the 
French influence of the last decades of the 
eighteenth, and the first decades of the nine- 
teenth, century. The German university, 
through the educating of its American students, 
has made a deposit, in the last hundred years, 
of educational worths which stand next to the 
worth of the early English contributions of the 
one hundred and fifty years following the foun- 
dation of the colonial state and the longer pe- 
riod of the colonial college. 

Despite the vastness of the worth of the con- 
tribution thus made to American education, 
and, through American education, to the edu- 
cation of all peoples, one cannot refrain from 
saying that, for many reasons, not a few 
of these men and women would normally have 
become students in the universities of France 
and of England. For, the associations of many 
sorts, with France and with England, were, for 
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Americans, more intimate, than with Germany. 
Yet, the number of American students who 
have matriculated at the University of Paris 
and the provincial universities of France, for 
the hundred years under review, is to be meas- 
ured by hundreds, and not, as in the case of 
the German, by thousands. As a matter of his- 
toric prognosis and diagnosis, these scholastic 
transits would normally have been made to 
France, and not to Germany. For, during the 
War of Independence, and in the years imme- 
diately following its settlement, French influ- 
ence in literature and in philosophy, as well 
as in government, was most pervasive among 
the American people. Thomas Jefferson, early 
and constantly, in formal statement and in- 
formal letters, wrote, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of French science, art, and education. His 
university at Charlottesville was, in certain re- 
spects, the duplication of the French method. 
As early as 1784, Columbia founded a chair of 
the French language. Williams laid a similar 
foundation immediately after its incorporation, 
as early as 1793, and Union in 1806. In the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, 
French influence was pervasive in the laying 
of foundations of education in Michigan. Of 
course, one does not forget the simple fact that 
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the capital at Washington was laid out by a 
French engineer. 

By the side of the American conditions, nat- 
urally responding to French influence, should 
be placed the forces of the French learning and 
traditions, drawing Americans to her higher 
schools. These forces, too, several and diverse, 
were largely intellectual. The French intellect 
has a unique dynamic quality. Of the worth of 
the French training, that discriminating, even 
if eulogistic, interpreter of France, Barrett 
Wendell, has said: 

‘‘Technically, the French training is better 
[than the American]; in some respects, des- 
pairingly so. For it is not only intensely ear- 
nest; it so admirably combines precision with 
generalization—accurate attention to detail 
with constant effort to keep general principles 
in mind—that it seems much more vital than 
any other training which has come to my knowl- 
edge. But, on the other hand, an American boy, 
no matter how careless of his studies, who has 
passed three or four years at college, will find 
himself as a human being the better for life in 
consequence—the more sympathetic, the richer 
in human quality. Which is really why our 
American reverence for our colleges is so 
wholesome. This human quality seemed quite 
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lacking in the university life of France.’’ Pro- 
fessor Wendell applies his interpretation to an- 
other field: 

‘“‘To some extent, this impression remains 
true when you turn from students to profes- 
sors. In general, the professors of the French 
universities are not only sound and accom- 
plished scholars; they are men who have ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of the world, 
men of social tact, men of animated charm in 
private life. But in their professional charac- 
ter they are as serious as if there were no such 
thing as pleasure on earth. Though they are 
less burdened than we with routine teaching, 
they may never relax their effort to extend and 
solidify their learning. None of my previous 
experience had revealed to me anything like 
such a spectacle of concentrated and unceasing 
intellectual activity as seemed a matter of 
course among my temporary colleagues at 
Paris,??44 

But, despite these conditions and forces, 
which had their origin almost a hundred years 
before Professor Wendell wrote, young Ameri- 
can scholars did not turn to Paris for the con- 
tinuance of their education. The reasons are 
manifold. Of them I venture to suggest sev- 

“The France of Today. By Barrett Wendell. Pp. 27-28. 
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eral. First. French scholars were less well 
known to American students than the German, 
or the English. Whether the French, or the 
English, or the German, were superior, it is 
not now necessary to discuss. But certainly 
the Germans were better known. The greater 
fame of the German proved to be more com- 
pelling in its attracting forcefulness. 

Second. The libraries of the German univer- 
sity were better fitted for the use of the Ameri- 
eans. The libraries of France were, and con- 
tinue to be up to the present hour, notoriously 
difficult for use. Catalogues, and other aids for 
the reader, are lamentably inadequate. 

Third. The French, as a people, are esthetic 
and artistic. The Americans are not. The 
Germans are not. In the first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century, artistic worths were de- 
preciated in the new country. American stu- 
dents, therefore, turned away from a nation 
thus gifted, and turned toward the universities 
of a nation more akin to their own likings and 
lacks, 

Fourth. The French were, and are, distin- 
guished for the lucidity of their language, of 
their thinking, and of their literature. The 
American students were less impressed by 
French lucidity than by German learning, by 
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German accumulation of facts, and by German 
thoroughness of method. 

Fifth. The opportunities for graduate study 
in France have been regarded, and in part 
falsely, as belonging to Paris alone. The 
American parent has been afraid of Paris,— 
whether worthily or unworthily is not the ques- 
tion,—as a home for his son in the critical third 
decade of his son’s life. He has not thought of 
Berlin, of Leipzig, or of Gottingen, as offering 
a like hazard. 

Sixth. The American people are, as a body, 
religious, accepting the Christian faith. The 
impression which the French Revolution gave 
to the American people, for the last decade of 
the eighteenth and the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, was of the lack of respect for 
the Christian faith, and for the simple, moral 
canons. The French people were regarded, of 
course falsely, as disciples and apostles of 
atheism. Intimations of French harlotry were 
not lacking. The conditions thus reported, 
even if based upon untruths, or half-truths, 
were a barrier to the American home sending 
a son to Paris for education. 

Seventh. The sense of good feeling, which is 
characteristic of the American college body, 
seems to be wanting among the students of 
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Paris. A warm-hearted interpreter of France, 
from whose writing I have already quoted,— 
Barrett Wendell,—notes, in particular, this 
lack :— 

‘‘And just as one feels among the students 
of Paris a startling lack of that sense of fellow- 
ship which makes the graduates of any Ameri- 
can college comrades for life, and almost justi- 
fies the rowdy cheers of our athletic meetings, 
so throughout the provincial universities one 
feels that there is no trace of what often seems 
most lastingly valuable in the higher education 
of America—spontaneous college feeling.’’ 1% 

These seven reasons, of varying value, which 
might be elaborated at great length, seem to me 
to represent the chief causes which have de- 
terred American students from entering the 
universities of France. At the present moment, 
however, many forces are uniting to overcome 
these deterring influences. 

The reasons, too, which, till recent decades, 
have diverted American students from English 
universities, are quite unlike those keeping 
youth away from the French. The first, and 
a negative one, is that Oxford and Cambridge 
have not, and do not, seek to educate teachers. 
Most American youth who go abroad for liberal 

13 The France of Today. By Barrett Wendell. P. 35. 
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study, after taking the first degree, propose to 
become teachers. They are of an average age 
of twenty-two years. Sons of families having 
only moderate means, as is usually the fact, 
they are obliged to pursue a pretty direct 
course toward the securing of their profes- 
sional and professorial aim. They, therefore, 
turn away from the historic university founda- 
tions of England. 

A second reason, growing out, in part at 
least, from the first, is that the English univer- 
sities make, or at least have made, slight pro- 
vision for advanced studies. Even if this lack 
has been, in recent years, somewhat corrected, 
—as it has been,—historically, the interpreta- 
tion is true. Less than fifty years ago, Jowett, 
master of Balliol, said: 

‘““The present teaching at Oxford is... 

*‘T. Utterly bad for the students. 

‘“2. Mere reading to students.’’ 14 

‘““They want to write, and have no originality. 
They want to be scholars, and have no industry. 
They want to be fine gentlemen, and are de- 
ficient in manners. When they have families 
they will be at their wits’ end to know how to 
provide for them. Many of them have the 


“The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett. By Evelyn 
Abbott and Lewis Campbell. Vol. II, p. 155. 
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fretfulness of parvenus, and will always have 
this unfortunate temper of mind.’’ 

It is ridiculously superfluous even to intimate 
that great scholars belong to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Cavendish Laboratory is one of 
the best agencies of research in the whole 
world. The scholastic and literary productive- 
ness of Oxford, especially in the lexical field, 
is absolutely unique. But, such conditions and 
achievements are rather individual than col- 
legiate, or collective, rather personal than insti- 
tutional. Research has, indeed, been recently 
installed in the English universities. Recog- 
nized with a degree of B. Sc., or of B. Litt., it 
represents work similar in quality, even if not 
in amount, to that recognized in the German 
Ph. D. But, historically, research is not a part 
of the English, as it is a part of the German, 
tradition, and provision made for it has not 
been able to attract American youth. 

Quite akin to this second reason is found a 
third. Intellectual processes and intellectual 
achievements do not, or at least have not, re- 
ceived that recognition which Germany has 
given. Of the five institutions, which constitute 
modern civilization,—the state, the family, the 


% Tbid., p. 154, 
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church, property, and the school,—the family, 
as a social institution, is in England dominant. 
The church, as a condition or means of worship, 
is a commanding force. The commonwealth, is 
regarded as fundamental to life and to orderli- 
ness. Property is looked upon as a pillar of 
the state. But the institution of education is 
obliged to take a place no higher, or less high, 
than that occupied by the quartette of other 
institutions. In certain respects, its function is 
subordinate. Oxford and Cambridge, Eton and 
Harrow, as institutions of society, have an ex- 
alted place. But the causes for which they 
stand, and which they are supposed to promote, 
do not possess a place so exalted. It is only 
for the purpose of further general education 
that the American youth would matriculate at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Another reason,—and it is the fourth,—keep- 
ing American youth from England, lies in the 
conservatism of the historic foundations. In 
the year 1854, Gladstone wrote to Burgon, of 
Oriel, that unique, academic and ecclesiastical 
genius, saying: 

‘‘Oxford is far behind her duties or capabili- 
ties, not because her working men work so little, 
but because so large a proportion of her chil- 
dren do not work at all, so large a proportion 
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of her resources remains practically dormant, 
and her present constitution is so ill-adapted 
to developing her real but latent powers.’’ 1¢ 
Despite enlargements and extensions, despite 
all plans for modernizing Oxford, Oxford is 
still a child of the past. Her ivy-mantled tow- 
ers still whisper the charm, and impossible be- 
hefs, of the Middle Ages. One remembers 
Matthew Arnold’s apostrophe. Such conditions 
do not attract American boys, eagerly intent on 
becoming laborious scholars and salary-earn- 
ing teachers. 

A fifth cause, diverting American sons, is 
found in the lack of the spirit of democracy in 
these conservative foundations. The distinc- 
tion between ‘‘nobleman,’’ ‘‘gentleman,’’ and 
‘““ecommoner,’’ has long been abolished. The 
spirit of social differences has largely vanished. 
But, formerly, both the distinction and the 
spirit did exist. In very recent times, too, so 
keen a critic and so true a loyalist to Oxford as 
T. H. Green, said: 

“‘The present system of higher education in 
England is a protected and exclusive system. 
It is so in consequence of the artificial system 
of expense which is kept up at the universities, 


2The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 
Vol. I, p. 504. 
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and of the endowments—the unequally distrib- 
uted endowments—of the established church. 
Thus those who share in the higher education, 
while they gain little enough learning by it, gain 
a great deal of the spirit of protection and ex- 
clusion which it fosters.’’ 17 

A sixth cause, and by no means the least, is 
found in the fact of the necessity of subscrip- 
tion to the religious tests for admission to the 
universities. These tests, only a proportion, and 
probably a small proportion, were willing, or 
able, to meet. The ‘‘act to alter the law respect- 
ing religious tests in the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Durham’’ was not passed 
till the year 1871 (June 16th). It constituted 
an academic and ecclesiastical reformation. 

Historically, therefore, for these six reasons, 
—the lack of a purpose to train teachers, the 
lack of provision for advanced instruction, the 
lack of recognition of intellectual conditions, 
the force of conservatism, the lack of democ- 
racy, and, finally, the fact of subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles—Americans have not 
sought Oxford and Cambridge for their ad- 
vanced education. At the present time, these 
causes are far less valid than once they were. 


* Works of Thomas Hill Green. (Edited by R. L. Nettle- 
ship.) Vol. III, p. cxi. 
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The Rhodes Scholarships are at once sign and 
token of their lessening worth, and these Schol- 
arships are also forces in themselves tending 
vastly to diminish their worth. 


CHAPTER IV 
GERMAN TEACHERS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


A sEconp method by which the German uni- 
versity has influenced higher education in 
America lies in the presence of great Germans 
themselves serving in American colleges and 
universities. Of such the numbers are note- 
worthy. Out of the hundreds, I am, however, 
selecting six as of special significance. 


*The following statement by Albert Bernhardt Faust has 
meanings broad and diverse: 

‘“‘The professors of German literature and language, Kuno 
Francke and H. C. G. von Jagemann at Harvard, are both of 
German birth. Paul Henry Hanus (born in Prussia) has been 
professor of education at Harvard since 1891, and E. H. 
Strobel (born in Charleston, S. C., of a pre-Revolutionary Ger- 
man family) was professor of international law from 1898 until 
his death in 1908. G. W. Kirchwey (born in Detroit in 1855) 
since 1901 has been dean of the Law School and professor of 
law at Columbia University, New York. Frank A. Fetter (of 
German descent) has been professor of political economy and 
finance in Cornell University since 1901; Professor P. 8. 
Reinsch (born in Milwaukee), professor of political science 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1899. The president of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, is A. H. Fetterolf; the state 
superintendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania, since 
1893, is Nathan C. Schaeffer, both men of German descent. 
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The first of the sextette is Francis Lieber. 

Perhaps the most influential member of the 
foreign academy in America, as he was per- 
sonally the most picturesque, was Francis Lie- 
ber. Lieber, born in Berlin, in the last year of 
the eighteenth century, fighting, and wounded, 
at Waterloo, came to the United States in the 
year 1827. His coming followed his taking a 
degree at Jena. His coming, too, as the coming 
of Follen and Beck, was the result of the politi- 
cal persecution of his government. For, the 
decade following the Battle of Waterloo, was, 


Chester D. Hartranft was president of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, 1888-1903; Charles W. Super is president of Ohio 
University; William N. Hailmann (born in Switzerland) was 
superintendent of public schools at La Porte, Indiana, 1883- 
1894, national superintendent of Indian schools, 1894-1898, 
superintendent of instruction in Dayton, Ohio, after 1898. 
John S. Stahr was until recently president of Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pennsylvania), and was succeeded 
by President Apple, also of German descent, the son of Dr. 
Stahr’s predecessor in office, the Reverend Thomas G. Apple. 
A. F, Ernst (born in Hanover, Germany) is president of the 
Northwestern University, Watertown, Wisconsin. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh (born in Pennsylvania in 1862), professor of 
pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, was the first commis- 
sioner of education in Porto Rico, 1899-1902, and since then 
has been superintendent of Philadelphia schools.’’—The Ger- 
man Element in the United States. (1909). By Albert Bern- 
hardt Faust. Vol. II, pp. 232-233. 

Faust includes the names of no less than forty men, Germans 
or descendants of Germans, representative of a noteworthy 
service in all zones of intellectual pursuits. 
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in Germany, fraught with almost every manner 
of personal civil limitations. The period formed 
a harsh experience for liberty-loving youth, of 
intellectual forces and relations. For, the Holy 
Alliance, its members working separately or 
jointly, was based on a persistent zeal against 
three great movements, a zeal which now seems 
incredible. Lieber’s life, for its first forty-five 
American years, was given to teaching, to writ- 
ing, and to similar work. His teaching was 
largely devoted to political science and to polit- 
ical economy, and his writing to the same gen- 
eral themes, interpreted in broad latitudes. For 
twenty-one years following 1835, he was pro- 
fessor in the University of South Carolina; and 
in Columbia College and Law School, he served 
from 1857 to his death, in 1872. His academic 
service, however, began with the drawing up of 
a scheme of rules and regulations for Girard 
College of Philadelphia, the foundation of 
which had been laid under the will of Mr. 
Girard, who died in 1831. Lieber’s scheme rep- 
resented a far broader and more liberal curric- 
ulum than has been followed for almost a hun- 
dred years in the unique school. With the be- 
ginning of his service in South Carolina, the 
teaching of history came to be united with the 
political sciences. The association of philos- 
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ophy with these sciences was of earlier origin. 
The call to Columbia allowed him to unite the 
teaching of history and of the political sciences, 
without the inclusion of philosophy. His serv- 
ice in Columbia was the first recognition in a 
northern college of the codrdination and the 
uniting of politics and of history. This foun- 
dation, it may be added, indirectly promoted the 
establishment, in the year 1880, of the Columbia 
School of Political Science, a School that was 
guided by a student of Droysen of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor John W. Burgess.? Lieber’s own con- 
ception of the work of a teacher, and especially 
of a teacher of history, is indicated in the dedi- 
cation of his ‘‘Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- 
ment’’ to his students. In its fervid para- 
graphs he says: 

‘‘When you were members of this institu- 
tion, I led you through the history of man, of 
rising and of ebbing civilization, of freedom, 
despotism, and anarchy. I have taught you how 
men are destined to be producers and ex- 
changers, how wealth is gathered and lost, and 
how, without it, there can be no progress and 
no culture. I have studied, with many of you, 
the ethics of states and of political man. You 


2Francis Lieber: His Life and Political Philosophy. By 
Lewis R. Harley. Pp. 95-96. 
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can bear me witness that I have endeavored to 
convince you of man’s inextinguishable individ- 
uality, and of the organic nature of society; 
that there is no right without a parallel duty, 
no liberty without the supremacy of law, and 
no destiny without earnest perseverance—that 
there can be no greatness without self-de- 
Walco 

Of his general method and personal atmos- 
phere, a colleague at the University of South 
Carolina has written: 

“‘To his classes, he poured out his learning 
in one continued stream; and sometimes it con- 
founded from its very profusion. Full of en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, he always 
exhibited the greatest earnestness of purpose. 
Of the amount of his labors in the College, it is 
not easy to form a correct estimate. His whole 
time, with but little relaxation, was devoted to 
the severest toil. From his study to his class- 
room, from his classroom to his study—this was 
his life; and yet with all this labor, his spirit 
was fresh, and his ardor unabated. Never have 
I known a more unsatiable appetite, and he was 
ever in search of food for its gratification. But 
not to indulge in metaphor, I have never met 


*Francis Lieber: His Life and Political Philosophy. By 
Lewis R. Harley. P. 110. 
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amore inquiring mind. He was always in quest 
of knowledge and drew it from every source.’’ 4 
In mind and heart he represented the best. 

Lieber’s writings were even more miscel- 
laneous than the subjects of his academic in- 
struction. They include themes as diverse as 
“‘Political Ethics,’’ ‘‘Legal and Political Her- 
meneutics,’’ as the ‘‘Vocal Sounds of Laura 
Bridgman,”’ and ‘‘Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United States in the 
Field.’’ 

Such a variety of interpretations of subjects, 
fundamental, complex, and vital, and such a 
laborious career of teaching, came out of, and 
were supported by, a character of simple, gen- 
uine manliness, of severe moral conviction, of 
patriotism for his native and his adopted coun- 
try, of deep religious faith, and of unflagging 
loyalty to his conceptions of truth. In his face, 
as that face appears in its reproductions, was 
a certain likeness to Napoleon’s, but the like- 
ness is limited to intellectual inquisitiveness. 
He was, indeed, a foe to the methods, princi- 
ples, and conditions which Napoleon repre- 
sented, and to the forces which he used. In 
general, it may be comprehensively said that 
few are the teachers in the American college 


‘Ibid., p. 110. 
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and university who have given forth an influ- 
ence so broad and so deep, in both place and 
time, as Francis Lieber. To the academic 
world, he bore a service quite as rich as his 
countryman, Carl Schurz, gave to the political. 

Three years before the coming of Lieber, 
there landed in New York his fellow country- 
man, Charles Follen. Follen’s life in America 
was, unlike Lieber’s, short, covering only six- 
teen years, 1824 to 1840. If Lieber’s was beset 
by anxieties, Follen’s was a series of hard 
storms, ending at the last in the burning of a 
steamer on Long Island Sound. But both 
careers were alike in their beginning in a vir- 
tual expulsion from their own country. They 
were alike in being the origin of important 
academic traditions. They were also alike in 
determining fundamental academic teachings, 
the one in government and political science, and 
the other in the German language and litera- 
ture. They were also similar in giving large 
public interpretations to the duties of a college 
professor, interpretations needed in their time, 
as well as in the present. In no less than three 
great subjects, however, did Follen offer in- 
struction to the students of Harvard College. 
The first, and most important, was his own na- 
tive language. In 1825, he was appointed in- 
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structor in German. His was the first course 
offered in the oldest College. A member of that 
class was Andrew P. Peabody. Of the condi- 
tions the revered and beloved Peabody has 
written: 

“Tt was with no little difficulty that a volun- 
teer class of eight was found, desirous, or at 
least willing, to avail themselves of his services. 
I was one of that class. We were looked upon 
with very much the amazement with which a 
class in some obscure tribal dialect of the re- 
motest Orient would be now regarded. We 
knew of but two or three persons in New Eng- 
land who could read German; though there 
were probably many more, of whom we did not 
know. There were no German books in the 
bookstores. A friend gave me a copy of Schil- 
ler’s ‘Wallenstein,’ which I read as soon as I 
was able to do so, and then passed it from hand 
to hand among those who could obtain nothing 
else to read. There was no attainable class- 
book that could be used as a ‘Reader.’ ’’® 

The instructorship in German was, in the 
year 1830, made a professorship. TFollen’s 
duties were continued and enlarged. 

Edward Livingston, on receiving a copy of 
the inaugural address of Professor Follen, said 

5’ Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody. P. 117. 
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that ‘‘It marks a new era in our classical course 
of education; and the introduction of the Ger- 
man literature and language cannot but have a 
powerful effect on our own. The influence, 
which you state the French language and style 
to have had at one period in corrupting the 
simplicity of the German, may also, I think, be 
observed in the English. It is difficult to avoid 
the imitation of words and turns of expression, 
from a language which is generally studied and 
admired; and the lustre of the French literature 
in the age of Louis the Fourteenth, produced, 
in a greater or less degree, in the succeeding 
century, similar effects on all the languages of 
Europe. Whether this admixture improved or 
injured them, is somewhat doubtful. Where 
there was little analogy in the structure of the 
language into which the change was introduced, 
with that of the French, the patchwork became 
apparent. This seems to be the case with the 
German; and one but little acquainted with its 
forms of expression must observe the effect you 
mention. The German and the English, on the 
contrary, may easily amalgamate, and improve 
each other. The establishment of your chair, 
I therefore consider as of great importance in 
a philological view, independent of the rich 
mine of literature and science, which it opens 
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to the industry of the rising generation.’’ ® 

But, as is too often and unfortunately the 
case, the professorship, thus so happily in- 
augurated, lacked a permanent endowment; 
and, supported only by transient gifts, came to 
an end after a five-year period. The gifts were 
not renewed. In the year 1835, Follen retired 
from the chair. It may be said that he did 
not so much retire from the chair as that the 
chair itself was abolished. Perhaps one reason 
of the failure of the renewal of gifts lay in the 
fact that Follen was a member of the Anti-sla- 
very Party. He was a friend of Garrison, and 
Garrison was not beloved, nor his method of 
promoting the freedom of the slave approved, 
by many citizens of Boston. The year of his 
retirement was also the year of Ticknor’s re- 
tirement from his chair. 

But, while teaching German, Follen was also 
engaged in other duties, as lecturer, in the 
recently established Divinity School, on church 
history and ethics, and also on civil law. It is 
also to be noted that he introduced gymnastics, 
as a system, into Harvard College. Dr. Pea- 
body says: 


®The Works of Charles Follen with a Memoir of His Life. 
Vol. I. A letter written to Follen, November Ist, 1831, by 
Edward Livingston. P. 308. 
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‘‘We exercised under Dr. Follen’s instruc- 
tion and supervision. He taught us to run with 
the minimum of fatigue, with the body thrown 
slightly forward, the arms akimbo, and breath- 
ing only through the nose; and he repeatedly 
led the entire body of students, except the few 
lame and the fewer lazy, on a run without 
pause, from the Delta to the top of a hill now 
crowned by the most conspicuous of the Somer- 
ville churches, and back again after a ten min- 
utes’ halt.’’ 7 

As if he lacked employment, he was also en- 
gaged in studying for the ministry. His special 
teacher was William Ellery Channing. To this 
calling he finally, and for the last five years of 
his short life, gave his manifold energies. 

In Follen was found, even in the formative 
years at Giessen and Jena, an outstanding mas- 
terfulness which at once won and repelled 
friends. His mind was superior, his will 
stronger, his heart warmer, his conscience 
keener, than obtained among many of his asso- 
ciates. His capacity for wit and for moral in- 
dignation was great and irresistible. His mind 
was both acute and strong. His moral stand- 
ards were of the highest. His interpretations, 


"Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody. Pp. 120- 
121. 
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both political and social, of democracy, of its 
rights and duties, were of a type fitted to give 
offense to citizens of his native country, as they 
were equally well fitted to quicken respect 
among the worthiest citizens of his new and 
adopted land. Strong and determined in char- 
acter, his opinions easily became judgments, 
his judgments principles, and his principles 
convictions. The high and lasting place which 
Follen holds, a place picturesque as well as 
noble, arises undoubtedly from four causes: 
first, his native and disciplined ability; second, 
his beginning and foundation of what has be- 
come a primary subject of instruction in the 
American college; third, his enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness as a citizen of the new repub- 
lic; and, fourth, the catastrophe which ended his 
hfe. 

Of a field of interest and of a type of char- 
acter not unlike the field and the type of Lieber 
and Follen, was Hermann von Holst. Though 
born in Russia, in the year 1841, he was yet of 
German blood, and he was, like Lieber and Fol- 
len, obliged to leave his native country by 
reason of writings and of conduct which were 

8 A street in Cambridge bears the name of Follen, a street on 


which once lived Francis Bowen, William Watson Goodwin, 
and other Harvard professors. 
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regarded as insurrectionary. A pamphlet writ- 
ten on an attempt to kill the Czar, in 1866, 
would have normally ended in exile in Siberia. 
He escaped by flight. He had, however, in the 
year preceding, taken his doctor’s degree at 
Heidelberg, and, in the year following, he came 
to the United States. He came, as later came 
Pupin, poor in purse, rich in ability, friend- 
less, yet confident of himself. For five years, 
he worked as editor and newspaper correspond- 
ent. What is more important, he studied Amer- 
ican political life at first hand, in preparation, 
as it ultimately proved, for his books on ‘‘The 
Constitutional and Political History of the 
United States,’’? and on other great American 
themes. In 1872, he was appointed assistant 
professor of American history and constitu- 
tional law, in the reconstructed University of 
Strassburg. After a service of two years, he 
was made full professor of Freiburg. At Frei- 
burg he continued. until elected, in 1892, to the 
headship of the department of history at the 
refounded University of Chicago. In this in- 
tervening period of eighteen years, however, 
he had been twice called to the new University 
at Baltimore, and had been twice a visitor to 
this country, and under happy conditions. 
These simple facts form, however, only a 
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bare outline of the more material conditions of 
the rich contributions which von Holst made to 
American academic and other life. These con- 
tributions are of three distinct kinds: first, his 
work as a teacher at the University of Chicago; 
second, his work as an aid in the organization 
of that University; and, third, his work as an 
historian, Of the three forms of service, the 
first and the last are the more important. 

As a university lecturer, he represented the 
best of the German professorial type. He was 
alert, vital, and therefore vitalizing, glowing in 
speech, and, at times, seeming in his fullness of 
feeling to glower at his class, emphasizing prin- 
ciples or significant facts, apt in phrase, elo- 
quent, perhaps too eloquent for a college pro- 
fessor. One, writing out of experience, says 
of the lecture of a typical day: 

‘‘Suddenly an electric shock seemed to pass 
through the man. The dull eyes blazed, the hol- 
low cheeks became brilliantly red, the voice rose 
to a commanding pitch, the words rushed out in 
a steady stream, the weak form started from 
the chair. The man was lost in his subject; the 
veritable soul of history was crying out.’’ ® 

®Hermann von Holst, the Historian. By Lucie Hammond. 


The American Monthly Review of Reviews, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 
p. 322. 
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The part which von Holst had in the organi- 
zation of the University of Chicago was, of 
course, not so commanding as was his vocation 
asaprofessor. That part related largely to the 
contributions drawn from his long and diverse 
experience as a student and teacher in Ger- 
many. The worth of these contributions was 
enhanced by his intense love for America and 
by his appreciation of the greatness of her 
future. He was the orator at Chicago’s first 
convocation, taking as the subject of his ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Need of Universities in the United 
States.’’ In the manifold debates, which char- 
acterized the foundation and the first years of 
this great University, his contributions were of 
a formative worth. If, in appreciation and con- 
structiveness, he was a wise master-builder, 
in discussion, he was an Hebrew prophet. To 
both formative and critical interpretation, he 
bore fundamental elements of character which 
President Harper,—after von Holst’s death,— 
said embodied fortitude, intensity, and sin- 
cerity. 

But apparently more lasting an effect than 
his service in teaching or organization, is his 
service as an interpreter of American history. 
This service is both general and academic. His 
writing began in the earlier years of his pro- 
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fessorship at Heidelberg, was continued in his 
years of editorship in New York, and was con- 
cluded near the time of his coming to Chicago 
as professor. His books relative to America, a 
quartette in number, concerning the constitu- 
tion and history of the United States, and con- 
cerning its outstanding men, such as Calhoun 
and John Brown, are among the most signifi- 
cant of all American histories written by a for- 
eigner. 

As an historian, von Holst’s service in and 
to the United States is characterized by three 
great qualities, two most worthy, and one less 
worthy. These qualities are characteristic of 
German historians who also fill professorial 
chairs. The first, and most important, is the 
respect for the sources. Von Holst knew his 
authorities. He was a patient investigator and 
inspector. De Tocqueville’s noble volumes, re- 
garded for seventy-five years as a most signifi- 
cant exposition of our democracy and our gov- 
ernment, are an outline of American civiliza- 
tion. They give to the reader the impression 
that the Frenchman spun his chapters and para- 
graphs out of his own brain. A first-rate brain, 
of course, it was, but the resulting work seems 
bare of facts, remote from the sources, sug- 
gestive,—as they are, indeed,—to the reflective 
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mind. Von Holst’s, on the contrary, were con- 
cerned with the facts. His footnotes are evi- 
dences of the diversity of his researches. He 
belongs: to the school of Mommsen, and of 
Ranke. 

Yet by the side of von Holst’s methods of re- 
search and methods of weighing his materials, 
is to be placed his reflectiveness. Out of his 
long-continued meditative processes came his 
mature conclusions. A third element, however, 
born of the intensity of his intellectual exam- 
ination of evidence, was a certain historical 
bias. The later volumes of his ‘‘Constitutional 
History’’ were written on the basis that the 
slavery question was the only question that con- 
cerned the constitution, or the people who lived 
under it. Important and determinative as was 
this question, there were other questions, such 
as the tariff and banks, such as the intellectual 
renaissance of the fourth decade of the nine- 
teenth century, which engaged, and still com- 
mand, the attention of the American people 
and of their interpreters and prophets. Under 
this narrow interpretation, his volumes lack a 
sense of proportion. They are rather tangen- 
tial than symmetrical. 

But, taken all in all, as a scholar, as a teacher, 
as a co-worker in the beginning of a great uni- 
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versity organization, as an interpreter of the 
American constitution, and of its development, 
as a friend of American institutions, as a loyal 
believer in American destiny, von Holst re- 
mains one of the richest of the many rich offer- 
ings of personalities which the German univer- 
sity has made to the higher life of America. 
In a field, at once broader and narrower than 
that of von Holst, belongs Philip Schaff. 
Though born in Switzerland, he was yet, as he 
himself said, ‘‘a German by education, an 
American by choice.’’ He represents one of 
the richest, and apparently enduring, influences 
which Germany has given to the higher and the 
religious life of America. A student at Tii- 
bingen, Halle, and Berlin, from 1837 to 1840, 
the best universities,—at once historic and new, 
—gave him an education. The closing years of 
the fourth decade of the nineteenth century was 
a period of the richest scholastic influences. 
None were greater than the teachers of philos- 
ophy and of theology. Among them were 
Neander, Hengstenberg, Twesten, Strauss, 
Theremin, Ranke, Ritter, Steffens, and Schel- 
ling. The sun of Hegel had indeed set, but its 
departing light still shone. In the year 1842, 
Schaff became privat-docent in the University 
of Berlin. After two years of fruitful service, 
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he was called to America. Despite the apparent 
certainty of becoming a regular professor in his 
home-land, he accepted the invitation. Con- 
cerning his coming to America, Dr. Dorner 
wrote to him: 

“‘As soon as I heard of your call to America, 
I had the earnest desire that you might accept 
it. It is most important for that young coun- 
try, not only that colonists and material forces 
be sent her, but that her intellectual and spir- 
itual life be fostered by old Europe. Especially 
do I think it exceedingly important that German 
theological scholarship be represented there. 
Only through that channel can the Germans be 
expected to make that full contribution to the 
American nationality and institutions which 
they are able to make, and the German-Ameri- 
ean Church will only then show its peculiar 
strength when it yields to theological science 
her rightful place. Sooner or later questions 
will arise which are of decisive national impor- 
tance, questions touching the relations of the 
state to religion which can only be answered by 
such scholarly culture. But why should I say 
more about the importance of your mission 
since you are full of it!’’ 1° 

Thus began the service of Philip Schaff to 

” The Life of Philip Schaff. By David S. Schaff. P. 75. 
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America, a service which was continued half a 
century, and which was to exercise a perma- 
nent influence. The first chair he filled was the 
chair of church history and Biblical literature, 
in the Theological Seminary in Mercersnurg, 
Pennsylvania. He continued to fill it for twenty 
years. The second chair was the professorship 
of theological encyclopedia and Christian sym- 
bolism in the Union Theological Seminary, in 
New York. These two professorships were 
divided by six years of service as secretary of 
the New York Sabbath Committee. This com- 
bined service of half a century was filled, not 
only with teaching, but also with writing, and 
with other diverse works of high scholastic and 
religious value. An academic son of Neander, 
he worthily continued the church history of the 
great German. His books, in both German 
and English, cover no less than two score of 
titles. He was a member of the Committee for 
the revision of the English Bible, and chairman 
of the American section. Harnack said to him, 
in 1892: 

“You have introduced into your new father- 
land in English translations an array of valu- 
able and weighty works of German theology, 
thus naturalizing there that science and causing 
it to be appreciated. This, however, forms but 
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a small part of your great and fruitful work. 
You have advanced the science of theology by 
works both in German and English, particularly 
by your great works, the History of the Apos- 
tolic Church, the History of the Christian 
Church and the Bibliotheca Symbolica Eccle- 
siae Universalis [the Creeds of Christendom], 
together with numerous treatises on subjects 
pertaining to church history, which are the 
fruits of your own independent studies. Your 
Church History in particular has taken a most 
honorable rank among the church histories of 
the day, by virtue of the thoroughness of its 
execution and the clearness of its style. It is 
the most notable monument of universal histori- 
cal learning produced by the school of 
Neander.’’ 11. Such a commendation from Har- 
nack has the highest value. 

Schaff was indeed an interpreter of German 
life and institutions to America. Be it also 
said, he was an interpreter of the life and in- 
stitutions of the new world to the country of his 
education. He became a mediator of the higher 
movements of the nations to each other. He 
promoted every endeavor for the union of 
Christendom. In a word, Philip Schaff was one 
of the richest contributions of the German uni- 

“The Life of Philip Schaff. By David S. Schaff. P. 467. 
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versity and German life to the higher learning 
and life of America. In him greatness of per- 
sonality and wealth of scholarship were united. 

In the weighing of the contributions which 
the German university has made to, and 
through, the American, of a personal type, 
peculiar attention also should be called to two 
scholars whose contributions still continue. 
They are Albert Abraham Michelson and Kuno 
Francke. 

Michelson, born in Strelno, in 1852, received 
his education, earlier and later, in both Ger- 
many and the United States. In institutions as 
unlike as the Naval Academy at Annapolis, the 
University of Berlin, Heidelberg, and the Col- 
lege of France, was he a student. The Ger- 
man university is unable alone to claim full 
share in making him the most outstanding of 
the physicists of America. But the German 
university is justified in making a large claim. 
The Nobel Prize, given in 1907, and other 
awards, such as the Rumford Medal, the Copley 
Medal, the Draper Medal, prove his preemi- 
nence. This preéminence relates to the field of 
light and to many sides of this limitless phe- 
nomenon, or phenomena. As a researcher, as a 
teacher in Case School of Applied Science, in 
Clark University, and in the University of Chi- 
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cago, are found the contributions which he has 
made peculiarly significant. 

The present president of the Case School of 
Applied Science, once Michelson’s colleague, 
Charles Sumner Howe, gives me the following 
statements regarding Michelson’s achieve- 
ments: 

‘‘The improvement and development of the 
interferometer, introducing the use of the ‘half- 
silvered’ mirror and the application of the 
interferometer to various physical measure- 
ments; 

‘“‘The determination of the velocity of light, 
begun at Annapolis 1878,—continued at Case 
1882. Research on this is now in progress in 
California. 

“The study of the action of magnetism on 
light waves, involving the construction and use 
of the echelon grating; 

‘‘Eixperiments to determine the existence of 
‘ether drift,’—the famous ‘Michelson-Morley’ 
Experiment, made at Case in 1887; 

‘Comparison of the standard meter with the 
wave length of light by interferometer methods. 
Suggested by Michelson and Morley in 1887. 
Carried out at Paris in 1892.”’ 

In the carrying on of his many investigations, 
as intimated in President Howe’s statements, 
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he had, for many years, the aid of another great 
scientist, no longer living, Edward W. Morley. 
Michelson now stands preéminent in his field 
of science. 

Francke, whom I have bracketed with Michel- 
son, is to be put in the class of literary scholars, 
the class in which are placed Lieber, Follen, 
Schaff, and von Holst. Francke also, like 
Michelson, bears marks of early years spent in 
the home-land. Born in Kiel, in 1855, a gradu- 
ate of the Kiel Gymnasium in 1873, he received 
the doctor’s degree at Munich in 1878. Becom- 
ing an instructor at Harvard, in 1884, he has, 
in several positions, continued his relation with 
the historic University. The most unique of all 
these relations lies in the foundation of the 
Germanic Museum. The aim of the foundation 
is ‘‘to illustrate by reproductions of typical 
works of the fine arts and the crafts the devel- 
opment of Germanic culture from the first con- 
tact of Germanic tribes with the civilization of 
the Roman empire to the present day.’’ 1” 

For twenty years this aim, so comprehensive, 
seeking to interpret twenty centuries, and the 
execution of which will cover many a decade, 
has been going forward, through times of both 


® Handbook of the German Museum. By Kuno Francke. 
Pav iiis 
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war and peace, with forcefulness and patience. 
Its exterior embodiment is found in a noble 
building, an example of the Munich school of 
architecture, suggestive of the types of the 
Romanic, the Gothic, and the Renaissance 
periods. Such an institution, despite all sin- 
ister conditions, is type and symbol of the 
causes and forces which do, and should, unite 
German civilization and American. 

The material construction found in the Ger- 
manic Museum, the vision and the handiwork 
of Professor Francke, has its counterpart in 
his writings. These writings are also signs and 
symbols of his interpretation of German history 
and civilization. To these writings are borne 
several great elements and qualities. With dis- 
ciplined power is united seasoned knowledge, 
and in both are found discernment and discrim- 
inating judgment concerning values spiritual, 
as well as intellectual. The intellectual does 
not lessen, but rather increases, sympathy both 
of and for the altruistic ethical interpretation 
of facts and of personalities. Breadth of vision 
goes along with carefulness for detail. Inter- 
pretations are made in terms large and far- 
flung, yet a Germanic thoroughness prevails. 
Francke is a biographer who is an historian, 
and an historian who is also an artist. He has 
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the German advantages of independence and of 
a worthy purpose of making contributions to 
human understandings, without having the 
German disadvantages of being over-intellec- 
tual and Chauvinistic, or of being guilty of 
over-specialization. His general point of view, 
and his comprehensive power in uniting con- 
tradictory tendencies, are seen in his respect for 
personal freedom and for collective organiza- 
tion. He recognizes that personal freedom 
“leads to the observation and representation 
of whatever is striking, genuine, individual; in 
short, to realism.’’ 1% 

Unbecoming indeed it would be in me to fill 
these pages with lists of Germans who have 
taken up residence in United States and served 
as teachers and leaders in the higher educa- 
tion. Their number exceeds three hundred. I 
must be content with the references I have made 
to the sextette composed of Lieber, Follen, von 
Holst, Schaff, Michelson, and Francke. 

The worth of the contribution thus made to 
American, and other, civilization, illustrates 
the value which highly educated foreigners 
bring to America. The value may not be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars. It is to be measured 


18 Social Forces in German Literature. By Kuno Francke. 
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in terms far weightier than gold. America has 
not been able to produce of itself a proper num- 
ber of scholars, literary, philosophic, scientific. 
It has drawn upon older, and scholastically 
richer, lands. Agassiz was one of the noblest 
offerings, not of Germany, but of German 
Switzerland. The list of the naturalists whose 
training he promoted is a long one. In it may 
be found the names of Brooks, Hyatt, Jordan, 
Lyman, Minot, Morse, Packard, Putnam, Scud- 
der, Shaler, Verrill, Whitman, and Wilder.1* 
Brinnow, too, has aided in the training of no 
small share of the astronomers of America,— 
Abbe, Campbell, Comstock, Curtis, Doolittle, 
Hall, Hussey, Koltz, Leuschner, Payne, Schae- 
berle, Watson, and Woodward.'® The scientists 
whom Pupin has helped to educate have proved 
to be noble personal forces for the betterment 
of American life, as Pupin’s inventions have 
added incalculable millions to the worth of 
American investments. With the limitation, 
through federal law, of the number of foreign- 
ers from certain countries, who are allowed to 
enter this country, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that no barrier should be set up against 

* American Men of Science. Edited by J. McKeen Cattell 


and Dean H. Brimhall. P. 788. 
* Tbid., pp. 788-789. 
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those who give promise of becoming forces in 
education of the highest worth. Through the 
enrichment of American education, they add en- 
richment, also, to American life. 


CHAPTER V 
THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY AS AN INSTITUTION 


TuEsE two bodies of students and of teachers, 
one of American youth returning home from 
their studies in the German university, and the 
other of native Germans becoming teachers in 
American institutions, brought along with 
themselves the elements and attributes of the 
German university. Through these personal 
forces, were given to American education and 
life, many of the worths of the German uni- 
versity. 

But, midway in this period, emerges a special 
institutional form of the German influence. It 
began, after certain intimations, with the foun- 
dation of Johns Hopkins University in 1876. 
Previously, however, to the year 1876, certain 
personal influences of the German university 
had become somewhat regnant. The University 
of Michigan has been occasionally used as an 
illustration of the dominance of the idea of the 
German university. But the University of 


Michigan was, in its origin and early conditions, 
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quite as much the result of French as of Ger- 
man influence. Whatever of German influence 
prevailed, was the result not of direct action 
but as a conclusion and general process of 
which the University was the final result. Pro- 
fessor Calvin E. Stowe, Dr. Alexander D. 
Bache, and others, published, in that fruitful 
fourth decade of the nineteenth century, reports 
on the whole scheme of German education. 
Stowe was given a commission from Ohio, the 
state of his residence, to study the systems of 
public education in Germany and elsewhere. 
To the schools of Prussia, in particular, he 
gave special heed. Dr. Bache, great-grandson 
of Benjamin Franklin, taking office as the presi- 
dent of Girard College, in 1836, also visited 
Germany in preparation for his unique task. 
Victor Cousin’s report, too, (1835) on ‘‘The 
Study of Public Instruction,’’ had much influ- 
ence in America. In this report, the schools of 
Germany were interpreted, as an illustration, 
to America, as well as to his own native coun- 
try, as means and methods for human enlight- 
enment and progress. 

Such interpretations were influential over 
American education of every type. They 
touched the higher, as well as the lower, forms. 
Tappan, of the University of Michigan (presi- 
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dent 1852-1863), made a beginning in the intro- 
duction of German methods and forces. But 
his presidency was abruptly cut short by a for- 
mal vote of dismissal of the Regents in 1863, a 
presidency now recognized as great in its con- 
structiveness. Andrew D. White, in the years 
of his professorship at Michigan (1856-1862), 
and afterwards in the foundation of Cornell, 
was a constant and formative power in the 
spread of the German university idea. 

It was not, however, till the opening of Johns 
Hopkins in 1876 that these influences, general 
and special, and somewhat desultory, as I have 
intimated, came to fruitage. But even this 
fruitage embodied several fundamental influ- 
ences other than the German. 

In his noble biography of President Gilman, 
Fabian Franklin says: 

“‘The keynote of the German system was also 
the keynote of Mr. Gilman’s conception of the 
university that was to be; for he had in view 
the appointment of professors who had shown 
their ability as investigators, whose duties as 
teachers would not be so burdensome as to 
interfere with the prosecution of their re- 
searches, whose students should be so advanced 
as to stimulate them to their best work, and 
the fruit of whose labors in the advancement 
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of science and learning should be continually 
manifest in the shape of published results.’’ 1 
But the installation of a German university 
in Baltimore as such was neither desired nor 
attempted. What was desired and attempted, 
and also what was achieved, was the adoption 
of those elements of the German university 
which were, and are, worthiest, and which were 
adapted to the scholastic and other conditions 
of the new world. The degree of doctor of 
philosophy was set up as the aim of the student. 
The seminar was installed as a method or 
means of securing this end, and research, sci- 
entific in method, was adopted as a condition 
and means for securing the highest scholastic 
ideals. The emphasis thus placed was new in 
American education. It was heralded, as it 
ought to have been, as a distinct advance. It 
came to possess great influence over graduate 
instruction in the American university. 

In preparation for his new service at. Hop- 
kins, Gilman visited several European universi- 
ties, and met leading scholars and teachers. 
Among them were, he wrote, ‘‘Dr. Gneist, Prof. 
of Law, ... Dr. Weber, the comparative phil- 
ologist, Baron v. Richthofen, the geologist, Dr. 
Neumayer, the government hydrographer, Dr. 

1The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman. P. 196. 
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Abel, the correspondent of the London Times, 
Professors Ranke and Zumpt of the Fred. Wm. 
Gymnasium, and Director Bonitz who has just 
been called to an important post in the Ministry 
for Education. With them all I discussed edu- 
cational problems as they now present them- 
selves in Germany.’’? Yet the result was not 
the foundation of a German university on 
Chesapeake Bay. The foundation was made of 
many stones of different sorts, taken from 
many quarries. Gilman himself with character- 
istic definiteness of interpretation says: 

‘““‘We brought to the council room many 
prejudices and preferences derived from our 
previous training and from our personal idio- 
syncrasies. Two of the staff had been profes- 
sors in the University of Virginia, two had been 
Fellows in the great English universities, two 
had received degrees in German universities 
and others had studied abroad, two had been 
connected with New England colleges, two had 
been teachers in scientific schools, and one had 
been at the head of a State university. Our 
discussions were free and familiar, as of friends 
around a council board. It was rarely, if ever, 
necessary to ‘make a motion’ or to put a ques- 
tion to the vote. By processes well known to 

*The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman. P. 206. 
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Friends, ‘the sense of the meeting’ was taken 
and recorded.’’ # 

Among the more outstanding associates of 
the first years were Gildersleeve and Remsen. 
They best, and fittingly, represented the Ger- 
man type. They came from Gottingen and 
Tubingen. The elective method was applied to 
the American, as well as to the older, condition. 
Gilman himself says, in writing of some note- 
worthy teachers: 

‘‘Gildersleeve and Mallet, the Grecian and 
the chemist, were representatives of the inimit- 
able methods of the University of Virginia. 
Judge Cooley, the constitutional lawyer, the 
distinguished jurist, came from the great State 
University of Michigan; and Allen, the classi- 
cal historian, from a kindred institution in Wis- 
consin. Harvard loaned to us its two leading 
men of letters, Child and Lowell. Whitney, 
then at the height of his renown, came from 
Yale, and likewise Francis A. Walker. Hil- 
gard and Billings represented the scientific 
activities of Washington—the former chosen 
because of his experience in geodesy, and be- 
cause of our desire, at that early day, to 
initiate surveys in the State of Maryland; and 


*The Launching of a University. By Daniel Coit Gilman. 
P. 48. 
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the latter, because of his acknowledged distinc- 
tion in medicine, which was soon to be a leading 
department of study among us. Simon New- 
comb, the illustrious astronomer, was another 
man of science in the service of the govern- 
ment.’’ 4 

Of the beginnings founded on, or quickened 
largely by, the German university, Gilman 
further says: 

‘‘Hixperimental psychology was here intro- 
duced. Bacteriology early found a home among 
us. The contributions to chemistry have been 
numerous and important. Here was the cradle 
of saccharine, that widely diffused and invalu- 
able concentration of sweetness, whose manu- 
facturers unfortunately do not acknowledge the 
source to which it is due. In the physical 
laboratory, light has been thrown upon three 
fundamental subjects: the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, the exact value of the standard 
ohm, and the elucidation of the nature of the 
solar spectrum. For many years this place was 
the chief seat in this country for pure and ad- 
vanced mathematics. The study of languages 
and literature, Oriental, classical, and modern, 
has been assiduously promoted. Where has the 


“The Launching of a University. By Daniel Coit Gilman. 
Pp. 61-62. 
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Bible received more attention than is given to 
it in our Semitic department? where the study 
of ancient civilization in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and Palestine? where did the Romance lan- 
guages, in their philological aspect, first re- 
ceive attention? To American and institutional 
history persistent study has been given.’’® 

The comprehensive result was, therefore, that 
the atmosphere and spirit of Johns Hopkins 
created the spirit of scholars and formed the 
atmosphere of scholarship. It was the force of 
research for truth, ‘‘questioning, doubting, ver- 
ifying, sifting, testing, proving, that which has 
been handed down; observing, weighing, meas- 
uring, comparing the phenomena of nature, 
open and recondite.’’*® It was the spirit which 
young Rowland and the mature Sylvester and 
Remsen represented in science, Gildersleeve in 
classics, and Adams in history. It was the 
“constructive, up-building, invigorating, cher- 
ishing all that man has learned from nature and 
from his own experience, while removing the 
incrustations imposed by ignorance and 
bigotry.’’? 

The service, which was embodied in Johns 


8 Ibid., pp. 139-140. 
*Tbid., p. 147. 
"Ibid., p. 154. 
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Hopkins, leads out to the general interpretation 
of methods, conditions, forces, and ideals which 
prevail in the German university. 

The fundamental methods of the German uni- 
versity, first, concern the giving of instruction 
by lectures, and, second, concern research. In 
research, be it at once said, is included, as a 
chief instrument, the characteristic and con- 
structive seminar. 

The method of giving instruction by lec- 
tures is immediately and fundamentally to be 
distinguished from the English method of the 
tutorial system, and also from the American 
method of class discussion, recitation or con- 
ference. 

The German method of the lecture is the old- 
est of all formal methods of conveying instruc- 
tion by a teacher to the student. So far as our 
tradition is concerned, it begins with Aristotle, 
who, however, is preceded by the informal dis- 
cussions of Plato and Socrates, and it is fol- 
lowed, through more than two thousand years, 
by and in the schools of continental Europe. 
It has a rich, as well as a broad, historic back- 
ground. Manifestly subjected to essential 
weaknesses, it has yet survived in the universi- 
ties of France and of Germany. One of the 
most outstanding of recent historians of the 
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system, who is also a philosopher, Paulsen, 
has defined the lecture in terms of purpose: 

‘‘Its object is to give the hearer seeking an 
introduction into a subject a living survey of 
the whole field, through a living personality, in 
a series of connected lectures. It should en- 
lighten him concerning the fundamental prob- 
lems and essential conceptions of this science, 
concerning the stock of knowledge acquired and 
the method of its acquisition, and finally con- 
cerning its relation to the whole of human 
knowledge and the primary aims of human life, 
and should in this way arouse his active inter- 
est in the science and lead him to an independ- 
ent comprehension of the same.’’ ® 

Paulsen also points out the advantages of 
the system. They are no less than six in 
number :— 

*¢(1) . . . The hearer is confronted with sci- 
ence in the form of a personality that possesses 
it and is devoted to it. In case the personality 
is equal to the occasion, he is at once inspired 
with a belief in the thing itself. A book, espe- 
cially a systematic manual or text-book, is a 
lifeless object that cannot create a belief; all 
faith is transmitted from person to person... . 


®The German Universities and University Study. By Fried- 
rich Paulsen. P. 192. 
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‘©(2) The book is a fixed and finished prod- 
uct, the lecture is a living and moving growth; 
even in the outward form, for the book exists 
as a complete whole, while the lecture offers a 
small and comprehensible part of the subject 
from hour to hour. And even this is not pre- 
sented to the hearer as a finished product, but 
is developed before his very eyes at the present 
moment. ... 

‘“(3) This outward flexibility of the lecture 
is accompanied by an inner flexibility and free- 
dom. It can and does, for example, employ dif- 
ferent methods of presentation. The text-book 
demands unity of style and form, it prefers to 
proceed systematically acording to the deduc- 
tive, synthetic method. The lecture course is 
more flexible, it is not compelled to adhere to a 
fixed plan, in one chapter it can adopt one meth- 
od, in another another.... The lecture is 
also freer in the selection of the material. The 
text-book aims at completeness, uniformity, and 
accuracy in detail. Here, too, the lecture is 
more flexible; it may, yielding to the interests 
of the teacher or student, dwell upon one chap- 
ter longer than upon another, and then rapidly 
pass over one that has less systematic value, 
for its object is not to furnish a reference book 
of which completeness and uniformity can 
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justly be demanded, but to help the beginner to 
understand the subject, and to this end it may 
be suitable to offer different materials in dif- 
ferent proportions. Nor will anything prevent 
the lecturer from discussing occurrences and 
questions which happen to be of general inter- 
est, new discoveries, scientific controversies, 
literary productions, sometimes also public 
events. It would be foolish to ignore a subject 
in which the hearers happen to take a lively 
interest, nor would it be wise always to seek 
it out. The lecture has this great advantage: 
It is repeated at shorter intervals and can more 
easily keep pace with the events than a hand- 
book which is intended rather to record the 
settled and permanent results of scientific 
labor. ... The object of the lecture is not to 
cram his memory with facts or to furnish him 
with a notebook that will prepare him for the 
examination, but to help him to understand 
the great and essential features of the sciences, 
as they are seen through the living personality 
of the teacher. If this end is realized, he will 
have no difficulty in handling the details him- 
self, and in making profitable use of text-books 
and works of reference. ... 

‘‘(4) All this is, of course, doubly and trebly 
true where perception plays an essential part, 
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for example where the experiment stands in 
the foreground, as in experimental physics and 
chemistry or in physiology, or where the 
speaker’s word explains a perceived object, as 
is the case in the clinic, or in archeology, or the 
history Of art... - 

**(5) . . . The lecture not only helps him who 
hears it, but him who delivers it. If the lecture 
system were not necessary for the students, it 
would be necessary for the sake of the teachers. 
Let us emphasize two points. 

‘‘Wirst, the systematic presentation of a 
science in lecture-form constantly directs the 
attention towards the essential and _ the 
universal. ... 

‘“Secondly, the teacher immediately perceives 
in the lecture, in the personal contact with his 
hearers, what is living, what is effective, what is 
fruitful, and what is true.’’ Professor Paulsen 
continues with his main argument by saying: 

**(6) Lastly, the lecture is the only form of 
instruction in which a teacher can communicate 
his thoughts to a large number at the same 
time. Only a few can take part in the exer- 
cises; the active participation of the individual, 
on which the superiority of the exercises de- 
pends, diminishes as the number grows; if the 
number becomes too large, the individual is 
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here condemned to stupid passivity more than 
anywhere else.’’® 

The objections, however, to the lecture system 
are patent and potent. They lie, first, in free- 
dom of neglectfulness of attendance on the part 
of the students. From one-half to one-fourth 
of students are of an attendance irregular. Of 
course, this objection could easily be removed, 
or lessened, by proper academic rules. The 
corresponding numbers of one-half and three- 
quarters are constant in attendance. A second 
objection is found in what may be called the 
stupefying effect of many lectures. The dicta- 
tion of lectures and the taking of notes is prone 
to create dullness in both professor and hearer. 
Third, a further objection lies in the introduc- 
tion of irrelevant matter, a persistent fault of 
professorial lecturers. A fourth is found in the 
fact of an ineffective delivery. The delivery is 
open to two opposite perils; first, the tempta- 
tion to indulge in oratory, and, second, to yield 
to dullness of speech. At times, the professor 
actually subjects himself, in even the same lec- 
ture, to both these dangers. A further, and 
fifth, disadvantage lies in the fact of idiosynera- 
sies of the lecturers themselves, drawing away 


®The German Universities and University Study. By Fried- 
rich Paulsen. Pp. 193-198. 
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the attention from the content of the lecture. 
Examples of such unique behaviors occur to 
every attendant in the university halls of Ber- 
lin or of Leipzig. 

A second method of the German university 
which has touched the American system con- 
cerns the seminar as a form of research, or, put 
in another way, concerns the system of research 
which uses the seminar as one of its chief in- 
struments, or conditions. This method is 
largely a result of the academic enlightenment, 
or progress, of the nineteenth century. It is 
simply a method of the training of the student 
in carrying forward an independent investiga- 
tion of an important problem. It applies to 
the philosophic and philological field, as well as 
to the scientific, or historical, or economic. It 
may be said to be the preliminary process of 
which the lecture is the exposition or product, 
and the accompanying exercises are ‘‘the nurse- 
ries of research; their particular service is to 
familiarize the student with practical scientific 
methods. The method of solving problems 
varies with the various fields of research, such 
as history, philology, natural science, or mathe- 
matics. In general, however, an expert in re- 
search gives a problem to his students, or en- 
courages them to find such problems for them- 
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selves, and the work of solving it is then done 
under his guidance; expert criticism and advice 
are at the service of the halting endeavors of 
the inexperienced. Thus they learn to know 
and handle with skill the tools and methods of 
work. The aim is to make the pupil himself a 
master, hence, first of all, to enable him to do 
independent scientific work.’’!® 

One of the most alert of American students 
and professors trained in Germany, has, in 
writing of the seminar method, said: 

‘“‘No man is truly a student of any branch 
until he is an original student. He is never 
fully interested in study till he begins to pursue 
it for himself by original methods. Hence it 
is the duty of all institutions which will fit their 
students for the highest intellectual service in 
the world, to train them in this method. What- 
ever their particular line of study may be, the 
opportunity is open before them. No branch 
of learning is shut out from the benefit of the 
enthusiasm which will come from such study. 
It is not meant that all students should be thus 
taught from the beginning of their public edu- 
cation, for this is a manifest impossibility and 
impropriety. There must be an age of depend- 


20 The German Universities and University Study. By Fried- 
rich Paulsen. P. 312. 
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ent study before that of independent. A man 
must walk before he can run. It would be a 
great error to introduce independent work at 
too early a point in a course of study. But 
everything which is worthy of being studied at 
all, has some stage at which it can properly be 
put into the seminary, to the great profit of 
both teacher and pupil.’’!! 

Hundreds, indeed thousands, of American 
students returning from their years of resi- 
dence in German universities, bear, moreover, 
a deep appreciation of these two forces, the 
lecture system and the seminar. One of these 
forces, applied to the American college and 
university, has been proved to be of a negative 
value, and the other, the seminar, has become 
of richest worth. 

It is, of course, to be acknowledged that the 
lecture system, as a method of academic instruc- 
tion, does have great advantages. Some of 
these worths have already been interpreted by 
a great expositor. The objections to it, as ap- 
plied in Germany, have also been referred to. 
But, against it, as used in the American institu- 
tions, may be found additional arguments. 
These arguments lie in two fields. One relates 
to the student, and the other to the professor. 

™ The Seminary Method. By Frank Hugh Foster. P. 3. 
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In respect to the students who are its objects, 
or victims, it should at once be said that the 
American college man is not of the intellectual 
maturity of the German student of the same 
age. His earlier education has been less well 
directed in both aim and content. He has him- 
self also been less diligent. To him, education 
has been in a slighter degree a business, and 
more a playing of a game. He enters college 
still a boy. It is not till the middle of his aca- 
demic course, or possibly till the beginning of 
his senior year, that he comes to have the intel- 
lectual judgment of the German university 
matriculant.?” 


%Miinsterberg, writing of his own early education in Ger- 
many, says: 

‘<The stages of knowledge which we reached may most easily 
be characterized by a comparison with the standards of New 
England. At fifteen years I was in Untersekunda; and there 
is not the slightest doubt that, at that stage, all my classmates 
were prepared to pass the entrance examinations for Harvard 
College. ... 

‘‘Our entrance into the university can thus be compared 
merely with the entrance into the post-graduate courses. Our 
three highest Gymnasium classes alone correspond to the college; 
and whoever compares the German university with the American 
college, instead of with the graduate school, is misled either by 
the age of the students or by the external forms of student life 
and instruction. 

“‘T reached thus, at the end of my school time, as a pupil 
of average standing, the scholarly level of an average college 
graduate in this country. I was then eighteen years of age; 
the average bachelor of arts is at least three years older. 
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For a large, or a larger, part of his college 
course, the American student is not prepared, 
therefore, to get the richest advantage from 
the lecture system. 

The simple fact is that, for the American 
student, the lecture system fails to embody the 
chief element in education, namely, the intel- 
lectual wrestling of the teacher and of the 
student. The student is to be compelled to 
reason, to weigh evidence, to judge, to relate 
fact to fact, to infer a new truth. He is to be- 
come a critical thinker,—and the adjective is 
quite as important as the noun. Each is to be 
made an active participant in the discussion. 
In the lecture system, one is a silent, or even 
a passive, partner. Activity of intellect, of 


How did that difference come about? The natural explanation 
of the case is that we poor boys were overburdened, sys- 
tematically tortured by a cruel system of overwork, which 
absorbed all our energies for the one goal, the passing of the 
examination. I do not dare to contradict this. But the one 
thing I may claim in favor of this scheme of over-loading is 
the wonderful skill with which the school administration was 
able to hide these evident facts so completely from our eyes 
that neither my classmates nor I, nor our parents, nor our 
teachers themselves, ever perceived the slightest trace of them. 
The facts were so shamelessly concealed from us that we poor 
deceived boys thought all the time that the work was a 
pleasure, that we had leisure for everything, and that we were 
all as happy as the day was long.’’ American Traits. By 
Hugo Miunsterberg. Pp. 45-46, 47-48. 
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course, represents wise methods, as well as 
fruitful results, in every type of education. 

Furthermore, many American students, doc- 
tors of Berlin or of Munich, becoming Ameri- 
can professors, find that the new tool which 
they have seen and heard applied by the Ger- 
man professor, is not quite fitted for their own 
active use. Their experience with this tool, as 
a hearer or as a spectator, has been brief, Their 
use of it, as the chief agent, is liable to be heavy, 
cumbersome, awkward, ill-adjusted. It repre- 
sents information which they impose, and not 
the quickening influence for and through them- 
selves which the instruction they bear should 
give. 

Moreover, it is to be added that the system 
has been applied in America under conditions 
ill-fitted for its success. The lectures have been 
given to audiences altogether too large. Hco- 
nomic reasons, arising from academic poverty, 
have promoted the formation and acceptance 
of classes of unwieldy size. <A class of three 
hundred is usual, of five hundred not unusual, 
and even of a thousand occasional. The value 
of a college lecture varies inversely in propor- 
tion to the number of those who hear it. Henry 
Adams, a teacher to whom I owe a debt which 
can never be paid, has said: 
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‘‘Any large body of students stifles the stu- 
dent. No man can instruct more than half a 
dozen students at once. The whole problem 
of education is one of its costs in money.’’!? It 
might be said that the German lecture method 
has hardly had a fair chance in American col- 
lege halls. 

But there is a yet more important reason for 
the failure of the system. It is the reason that 
the system is not supported by the energetic, 
productive scholarship of the lecturing profes- 
sor. He has learned the facts, but he has not 
made himself the active master of scholarly 
methods. He has not usually become a forth- 
putting and creative scholar. He lacks the self- 
confidence which is the normal result of pro- 
longed and independent investigation. He has 
not advanced into the field of the unknown, nor, 
indeed, far toward its limitless domain. 

But the second method, or force, the seminar, 
which the American brought back, has proved 
to be wholly worthy. The purpose of this meth- 
od, Paulsen has said, is ‘‘to bring the rising 
generation into immediate contact with the 
realities of natural and historical life, thereby 
awakening and developing their own individual 
life according to the powers implanted in them 

* The Education of Henry Adams. Folio Edition, p. 262. 
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by Nature.’’4* As applied to America, the tes- 
timony of the value of the seminar is found 
hidden in that unique autobiography of a unique 
man, ‘‘The Education of Henry Adams.’’ Less 
from the influence of the German university 
than from the prompting of his own initiating 
and quickening mind, Henry Adams introduced 
the seminar into Harvard College. It may be 
also said that, in no small degree, he thus intro- 
duced this instrument into the American uni- 
versity. He did not suffer himself to call it by 
the German name. Of his experiment, he shall 
himself, in his own whimsical way, give inter- 
pretation: 

‘<. . . He took, as victims of his experiment, 
half a dozen highly intelligent young men who 
seemed willing to work. The course began with 
the beginning, as far as the books showed a 
beginning in primitive man, and came down 
through the Salic Franks to the Norman Eng- 
lish. Since no text-books existed, the professor 
refused to profess, knowing no more than his 
students, and the students read what they 
pleased and compared their results. As peda- 
gogy, nothing could be more triumphant. The 
boys worked like rabbits, and dug holes all over 


4German Education, Past and Present. By Friedrich 
Paulsen. P. 158. 
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the field of archaic society; no difficulty stopped 
them; unknown languages yielded before their 
attack, and customary law became as familiar 
as the police court; undoubtedly they learned, 
after a fashion, to chase an idea, like a hare, 
through as dense a thicket of obscure facts as 
they were likely to meet at the bar. ... 
‘‘Such little knowledge of himself as he 
(Adams) possessed warranted him in affirming 
that his mind required conflict, competition, con- 
tradiction even more than that of the student. 
He too wanted a rank-list to set his name upon. 
His reform of the system would have begun in 
the lecture-room at his own desk. He would 
have seated a rival Assistant Professor oppo- 
site him, whose business should be strictly 
- limited to expressing opposite views. Nothing 
short of this would ever interest either the pro- 
fessor or the student; but of all the University 
freaks, no irregularity shocked the intellectual 
atmosphere so much as contradiction or compe- 
tition between teachers. In that respect the 
thirteenth-century University system was 
worth the whole teaching of the modern school. 
‘All his pretty efforts to create conflicts of 
thought among his students failed for want of 
system. None met the needs of instruction. In 
spite of President Eliot’s reforms and his 
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steady, generous, liberal support, the system 
remained costly, clumsy and futile. The Uni- 
versity,—as far as it was represented by 
Henry Adams—produced at great waste of 
time and money results not worth reaching.’’ 

Our pessimistic optimist goes on to say: 
‘“‘He made use of his last two years of Ger- 
man schooling to inflict their results on his 
students, and by a happy chance he was in the 
full tide of fashion. The Germans were crown- 
ing their new emperor at Versailles, and sur- 
rounding his head with a halo of Pepins and 
Merwigs, Othos and Barbarossas. James 
Bryce had even discovered the Holy Roman 
Empire. Germany was never so powerful, and 
the Assistant Professor of History had nothing 
else as his stock in trade. He imposed Germany 
on his students with a heavy hand. He was 
rejoiced; but he sometimes doubted whether 
they should be grateful.’’!® 

But, by the side of his grave, one of Henry 
Adams’ students shall intimate an abounding 
and lasting gratitude. To his intimation might 
be added the testimony of all of Adams’ stu- 
dents as grateful debtors. For seven years in 
Harvard College, Henry Adams gave the best 
of the German university to scores of youth, 

15 The Education of Henry Adams. Folio Edition. Pp. 263-265. 
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and through them, to thousands of American 
men and women. 

The most direct and full institutional evi- 
dence of the introduction of the German meth- 
od, or methods, is found in the first years of 
Johns Hopkins University. The influence of 
this introduction in every other great univer- 
sity was speedy, has proved fundamental, and 
apparently is to remain. 

A further institutional result, beyond the 
lecture system and the seminar, is found in the 
appreciation, which the American students bore 
home from Germany, of the worth of the uni- 
versity library. This appreciation began with 
the first group of men who went to Gottingen, 
and has continued and received constant en- 
largement.® In that second decade of the nine- 
teenth century Gottingen’s library comprised 
two hundred thousand volumes, or a number 
ten times as large as all the books found in the 
largest college library in the United States. 

%¢<Mr. Ticknor once said to me that nothing more marked 
the change produced in him by his long residence in Europe 
than the different impressions made by the library of Harvard 
College before his departure and after his return. ‘When I 
went away,’ he said, ‘I thought it was a large library; when 
I came back, it seemed a closetful of books.’ ’’—Life, Letters, 


and Journals of George Ticknor. By George S. Hillard. 
Vol. I, footnote, p. 72. 
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The smallness and the gradualness of the in- 
crease of the American college collections are 
seen in the facts concerning the Yale library :— 
“<The number of volumes (exclusive of unbound 
pamphlets) in the University Library at various 
dates has been as follows :—1743, 2,600; 1766, 
4,000 ; 1791, 2,700; 1808, 4,700; 1823, 6,620; 1835, 
10,000; 1850, 21,000; 1860, 38,000; 1870, 55,000; 
1880 (after the absorption of the Linonian and 
Brothers’ Libraries), 120,000; 1887, 160,000.’’17 
A similar history belongs to Columbia Univer- 
sity. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Columbia’s collection numbered only fifteen 
thousand volumes, and the increase for five 
years, from 1857 to 1862, was less than twenty- 
five hundred volumes. In 1840 Harvard, in all 
its libraries, had less than fifty-two thousand 
volumes, of which less than forty thousand 
were in the College library. At the time that 
Gottingen possessed two hundred thousand 
volumes, Princeton was appropriating two hun- 
dred dollars a year for its library enlargement 
and for the care of its paltry collections. For 
a hundred years the contrast between the larg- 
est libraries of the American colleges and the 


® Sketch of the History of Yale University. By Franklin 
Bowditch Dexter. Pp. 100-101. 
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libraries of the German universities, has been 
most significant.t® 

But the recent years have seen changes of 
the utmost significance in the development of 
American libraries. Harvard has increased its 
volumes in all departments to more than two 
and a half millions; Yale to about two millions; 
Columbia to about a million and a half; Prince- 
ton and the University of Pennsylvania to about 
three-quarters of a million each; and the new 
University of Chicago to considerably more 
than three-quarters of a million. All American 
college libraries also show a vast enlargement. 

But the liberty in the use of the volumes of 


*<¢T cannot better explain to you the difference between our 
University in Cambridge and the one here than by telling you 
that here I hardly say too much when I say that it conststs in 
the Library, and that in Cambridge the Library is one of the 
last things thought and talked about,—that here they have forty 
professors and more than two hundred thousand volumes to in- 
struct them, and in Cambridge twenty professors and less than 
twenty thousand volumes. This, then, you see, is the thing of 
which I am disposed to complain, that we give comparatively so 
little attention and money to the Library, which is, after all, 
the Alpha and Omega of the whole establishment,—that we are 
mortified and exasperated because we have no learned men, 
and yet make it physically impossible for our scholars to be- 
come such, and that to escape from this reproach we appoint 
a multitude of professors, but give them a library from which 
hardly one and not one of them ean qualify himself to exeeute 
the duties of his office.’’—Gittingen and Harvard Eighty 
Years Ago. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine. Vol. VI, (1897), p. 8. 
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the college library is quite as important as the 
number of volumes themselves. The policy 
prevailing in the earlier time among most 
American colleges was that books were to be 
kept,—kept safe and sound. As late as the year 
1857 Columbia College allowed only the mem- 
bers of the three upper classes to have access 
to the library, and under severe restrictions as 
regards hours. In the following year the li- 
brary was open for only two hours of a day. 
In the year 1863 books could be drawn out only 
for two hours of five days a week. It was not 
until the year 1867 that a reading room was 
installed. Of course, in recent years, a most 
liberal and proper policy for the use of books 
has come to prevail in most American colleges. 
The change is fundamental. The change of the 
whole administrative policy has been influenced 
by the German method. 

The leadership of the German university in 
the provision for the other tools of scholarship 
is marked, though not so marked as in the case 
of the library. I refer to scientific apparatus, 
and to all instruments that may be included in 
the term laboratory. 

Laboratory, in the earlier time, indicated a 
chemical laboratory. If Liebig at Giessen, in 
the year 1824, was the first in Germany to build 
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and to equip a chemical laboratory, the quick- 
ening influence, thus begun, speedily came to 
America, as well as entered other German uni- 
versities. From 1824 to 1852 Liebig made his 
laboratory, and his lecture room, the center of 
the study of, and research in, chemistry. For 
fifty years, in Giessen and Munich, he was justly 
regarded as the great chemist. But, in the 
United States, near the close of the eighteenth 
century and the first years of the nineteenth, 
certain beginnings in the science were emerg- 
ing. In fact, three decades before Liebig was 
installed as professor at Giessen, the first 
chemical society was organized in America. 
The place was Philadelphia, and the year 1792. 
It had, however, a short life, dissolving in 1809. 
It was, in 1811, followed by what is known as 
“‘The Columbian Chemical Society.’’ As early 
as the year 1795 the beginning of a chemical 
professorship was made at Princeton. Private 
laboratories, on the whole, have preceded, in 
America, the academic ones. James Wood- 
house built a laboratory, for his own use, as 
early as 1796, and, three years later, published 
a laboratory guide for students who wished to 
experiment. Five years later Robert Hare 
built his laboratory, and, five years later 
still, in 1805, Benjamin Silliman founded one 
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for his own use. The beginning, thus made at 
Giessen by Liebig, followed by more than a 
quarter of a century the earliest chemical foun- 
dation in America. The first American labora- 
tory for instruction was established by Eben 
Norton and by Horsford in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, in the year 1848. But Horsford, 
it is never to be forgotten, had spent two years 
in Liebig’s laboratory at Giessen, 

Quite as precious as the worth of the lecture 
system or the seminar, or of the formal tools 
of the library and of the laboratory, were cer- 
tain appreciations or judgments which the 
American student bore back with himself. 
These appreciations, to which I have already 
referred, were both intellectual and ethical, 
both personal, institutional, and social. 

Perhaps the most signal and comprehensive 
of all these appreciations was the enhanced 
value which he came to place on the search for 
knowledge. If he had not read John Stuart 
Mill’s remark,—‘‘The characteristic of Ger- 
many is knowledge without thought; of France, 
thought without knowledge; of England, 
neither knowledge nor thought,’’ 1®—he at least 
was familiar with Lessing’s characteristic 


2” The Letters of John Stuart Mill. By Hugh Elliott. Vol. I, 
p. 377. 
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prayer. He also was not unfamiliar with 
Bishop Butler’s remark, that he was prepared 
to make the search for truth the endeavor of his 
life. Of course, he recognized many of the fu- 
tilities which go along with a quest for the abso- 
lute in truth. He recognized the limitations of 
the rational faculties. But he did realize that 
searching for knowledge might lead to truth, or, 
at least, that the searching was a step on the 
way toward the absolute goal. He had learned 
that his field of knowledge was narrow. He also 
had come to recognize that, if its logical exten- 
sion was confined, its logical intention was cor- 
respondingly deep. If he had no far-flung 
vision like Hegel, or like Hegel’s predecessors 
or successors, in the realm of the absolute, he 
had at least a vision of a determination for the 
cultivation of his little intellectual plot. Like 
Acton, he knew the worth of the stores of 
knowledge, and he also, unlike Acton, sought to 
make these stores available for the use of man. 

The value of such conclusions is rich, and the 
value becomes more evident with each passing 
decade. The memorial research foundations, 
established in recent times, are outward and 
visible tokens. The Guggenheim Memorial, and 
the Milton Foundation of Harvard University, 
are representative. The appropriations thus 
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made are new forces for the creation of new 
facilities in scholarship. To the human facul- 
ties, therefore, are given new and becoming 
forces and facilities for extending knowledge 
and for the solution of important and complex 
problems, human and natural. Those words of 
Fichte, of more than a hundred years ago, take 
on a more quickening meaning: ‘‘I am a priest 
of the truth; I am in her service; I have bound 
myself to do and to dare and to suffer every- 
thing for her. Should I be persecuted and 
hated for her sake, should I even die in her 
service, what should I be doing that is remark- 
able, what should I be doing further than what 
I simply had to do?’’ ?° 

Yet, this American student, the German doc- 
tor of philosophy, was not to lose the power of 
thinking,—as, John Stuart Mill declares, his 
countrymen had lost it or did not have it at all. 
It would be more true to say, of the American 
student, that he was, and is, possessed of both 
knowledge and of thought, than to say that the 
Englishman lacked each. The German pro- 
fessor moves between two scholastic worlds, the 
one of the infinitely great and the other of the 
infinitely small. The number of those who move 
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in the microscopic field is larger than those who 
move in the infinite expanse. The Germans are 
prone to become leaders in minute detail. They 
think, but they think in fractions. Their lan- 
guage, especially to the foreigner, represents 
and embodies, even if comprehensive, awkward- 
ness in structure. Its sentence is the sign of 
obscurity, as the French sentence is the organ 
of lucidity. The American student, trained in 
Germany, has a clearer process of thinking than 
the German professor is supposed to represent. 
In the broad and diverse field of science, of his- 
tory, of literature, of philosophy, he is both the 
learner and the thinker. 

As both a learner and a thinker, the Ameri- 
can student returned bearing also a keen appre- 
ciation of the worth of the intellect. Possessing 
this appreciation, he also was, and is, impressed 
with the duty, or the privilege, of its hard and 
constant use. He comes back to an academic 
world which, for many of its students, finds its 
most absorbing interest in athletic sports. He 
also immediately learns that many of his fellow 
graduates of a former decade believe their chief 
aid to Alma Mater lies in increasing the football 
or baseball score. The stadium, he soon learns, 
has become quite as important as the studium. 
He also presently discovers that all-round activ- 
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ities have come to possess, in the opinion of 
many, a larger weight than the scholastic. 
Scholarly activity counts for less than the non- 
scholarly activities. He finds faculties discus- 
sing the question of allowing participation in 
sports as a credit for an academic degree. He 
at once discovers that America is suffering 
under a depreciation of the intellect, often in the 
home of its creators, its preservers and its 
bountiful benefactors. The law of proportional 
values fails to be observed. 

This depreciation relates itself to a willing- 
ness to cut down the labors in which the intel- 
lect is the chief tool to be used. He reads what 
Cogswell writes from Gottingen in the year 
1817: ‘‘I have laid out for myself a course of 
more diligent labors the next semestre. I shall 
then be at least eight hours in the lecture rooms, 
beginning at six in the morning. I must con- 
trive, besides, to devote eight other hours to 
private study. I am not in the least German- 
ized, and yet it appalls me when I think of the 
difference between an education here and in 
America. The great evil with us is, in our pri- 
mary schools, the best years for learning are 
trifled and whiled away; boys learn nothing 
because they have no instructors, because we 
demand of one the full [work?] of ten, and be- 
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cause laziness is the first lesson which one gets 
in all our great schools. . . .74 

‘¢What can men think when they say that two 
years are sufficient to make a Greek scholar? 
Does not everybody know that it is the labor 
of half a common life to learn to read the lan- 
guage with tolerable facility? I remember to 
have heard little Drisen say, a few days after 
I came here, that he had been spending eighteen 
years, at least sixteen hours a day, exclusively 
upon Greek, and that he could not now read a 
page of the tragedians without a dictionary.’’ 7? 

The returning American feels the contrast 
which Cogswell thus described more than a hun- 
dred years ago. The contrast still obtains. 
The late Professor Miinsterberg likewise inter- 
preted the condition. He says: 

““The American nation is full of enthusiasm 
for education, believes thoroughly in the dis- 
semination of knowledge and in the importance 
of education for citizenship, and the educational 
circles themselves are rapturously eager for the 
improvement of the educational schemes. All 
this is excellent and admirable, and yet it can- 


“Gottingen and Harvard Eighty Years Ago. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
Vol. VI, No. 21, p. 10. 
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not reach the ideal aim and cannot perform the 
wonderful miracle. This educational eagerness 
after all refers to externalities, but what is 
needed still more is the spirit of belief in the 
value of knowledge. For the typical American 
the knowledge or the training implanted is 
something which draws its value from its im- 
portance for a certain examination or a certain 
degree or a certain possibility to reach through 
it something else. This is as true of the student 
in college as of the child in the elementary 
school and in spite of its many exceptions of the 
average college professor. One of the greatest 
European scientists on returning home from an 
exchange year at an American university con- 
densed his impressions into the remark that he 
had never heard from university colleagues so 
much talking about education and so little about 
scholarly problems. The average student reads 
just as many pages in his textbook as are pre- 
seribed for his college course, but he lacks the 
impulse to make adventurous excursions into 
regions which no teacher has shown to him, In 
this way the American student may even read 
more than the average German student, because 
his daily routine work is better supervised. Yet 
among the German students are more indi- 
viduals who are glowing with the desire to 
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know, who on their own resources plunge into 
passionate research and who spend wonderful 
nights in excited debates with their chums on 
purely theoretical problems.’’ ?* 

In the treasures, which the American student 
brings in his portfolio, is—as I have already in- 
timated—his belief in intellectual thorough- 
ness. If there be one quality which the German 
professor possesses and teaches above all 
others, it is this supreme excellence. Whatever 
he does, he does well. Every subject he pursues 
through its many ramifications, into its remote 
sources and resources. Of course, this quality 
has the defects of its merits. The method is 
liable to result in the impact of deadening de- 
tail. It is prone to lack imagination in concep- 
tion, quickening forcefulness in its processes, 
and scholarly and worthy splendor in result. It 
is liable to give a certain sense of finality, as is 
illustrated in Hegel’s philosophy, which is, in- 
deed, ill-fitting to a world of progressive 
thoughtfulness, or of thoughtful progressive- 
ness. But, nevertheless, intellectual thorough- 
ness is characteristic. It is also essential to 
wisdom in method, and to conclusiveness in 
result. 


* American Patriotism and Other Social Studies. By Hugo 
Miunsterberg. Pp. 220-221. 
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Into a country of political freedom, from a 
country in which political freedom has not pre- 
vailed, the returning scholar brings a sense of 
academic freedom, freedom for both learning 
and teaching. He brings this sense into a 
country in which academic freedom does not 
prevail with the fullness of the German tradi- 
tion. The German tradition was, and is, how- 
ever, the victim of limitations in certain fields. 
As early as the middle of the seventh decade of 
the last century, intimations of the interfer- 
ence, either active or passive, of the civil gov- 
ernment, with academic teaching and procedure 
began to appear. In the year 1865, when a stu- 
dent, William G. Sumner wrote of his life in 
Germany: 

‘‘T enjoyed intensely the two years which I 
spent at Gottingen. I had the sense of gaining 
all the time exactly what I wanted. The pro- 
fessors whom I knew there seemed to me bent 
on seeking a clear and comprehensive concep- 
tion of the matter under study (what we call 
‘the truth’) without regard to any consequences 
whatever. I have heard men elsewhere talk 
about the nobility of that spirit; but the only 
body of men whom I have ever known who 
really lived by it, sacrificing wealth, political 
distinction, church preferment, popularity, or 
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anything else for the truth of science, were the 
professors of biblical science in Germany. That 
was precisely the range of subjects which in 
this country was then treated with a reserve in 
favor of tradition which was prejudicial to 
everything which a scholar should value. So 
far as those men infected me with their spirit, 
they have perhaps added to my usefulness, but 
not to my happiness. They also taught me rig- 
orous and pitiless methods of investigation and 
deduction. Their analysis was their strong 
point. Their negative attitude toward the 
poetic element, their indifference to sentiment, 
even religious sentiment, was a fault, seeing 
that they studied the Bible as a religious book 
and not for philology and history only; but 
their method of study was nobly scientific, and 
was worthy of rank, both for its results and its 
discipline, with the best of the natural science 
methods.’’ *4 

The contrast, between the freedom of scholar- 
ship in Germany and the limitations of scholar- 
ship in the presumed new world of freedom, is 
impressive. In not a few commonwealths of the 
American Union, in their institutions of the 
higher learning, intolerance is a prevailing at- 
mosphere. This mood especially has touched 

™ William Graham Sumner. By Harris E. Starr. P. 64. 
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the teaching of biological science. A special 
Committee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, has recently said: 

‘Attempts have been made to secure the pas- 
sage of laws forbidding such teaching in state- 
supported institutions of learning, and teachers 
of biology in a number of colleges have been 
dismissed on account of their promulgation of 
evolutionary doctrines. These occurrences 
have aroused in the teaching profession, and 
also in the general public, considerable concern 
over the maintenance of that freedom of 
thought and speech which Americans have re- 
garded as one of their most valued posses- 
sions.’’ 75 

The principle, which is thus intimated, though 
by contrast, is supported by the liberty of teach- 
ing and of learning of the German university. 
The lesson is the lesson of giving full trustful- 
ness to the true scholar and to the wise teacher. 
It is a lesson constantly taught in oration and 
essay by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Furthermore, the scholar comes back pos- 
sessed with a keen sense of the value of the 
unifying system of all universities. The uni- 
versities of Germany stand in close relation to 


>The Report of the Committee on Freedom of Teaching in 
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each other. They represent the hierarchy of 
scholarship and of scientific service. The uni- 
versities of each province, and the twenty-two 
universities of the Republic, are joined together 
by common ties, of ideals, of methods, of con- 
stituency, of forces, of conditions, and of re- 
sults. The universities of the new world have, 
in the last decades, become more vitally related. 
Rivalries have practically vanished. The in- 
crease in the numbers of students, numbers 
greater than can be adequately served with the 
present provisions made for them, has removed 
a cause of separateness, formerly active and, at 
times, virulent. The association of all higher 
institutions, and of their teachers and other of- 
ficers, into societies of diverse classifications, 
has tended to give unity and to promote fel- 
lowship. The increased emphasis upon the 
duty of the universities to foster the higher 
and fundamental interests of the State, has 
also served to join them together in effective 
oneness. 

These unities belong, also, to the different 
faculties and students of different departments 
in the same university. The importance of such 
association, Paulsen has well indicated: 

‘It is right and beneficial that those whose 
studies have a common center of interest, who 
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in later life meet each other everywhere, and 
whose professional pursuits bring them into 
contact in many ways, should, even at the uni- 
versity, learn to know and respect each other, 
and feel that their interests are mutual... . 

‘‘It is important, in the first place, that the 
teachers of all the faculties should be organized 
into a homogeneous body. By this means the 
mere outward environment gives one a daily 
impression of the unity of the sciences; the 
daily meeting is an incentive to seek encourage- 
ment and assistance in intellectual intercourse. 
The theologian meets the philosopher, the 
philologist, the historian, and the physicist; and 
as long as these sciences thus present them- 
selves to him in bodily form it will be impossible 
for him to ignore them; he finds himself com- 
pelled to come to satisfactory understanding 
with them.’’ 76 

‘‘The philosopher comes into constant con- 
tact with students of nature and history; they 
mutually influence one another; he is constantly 
made to feel that he must bring his ideas into 
harmony with the concretely real; the entire 
recent development of philosophy in Germany 
is due to this. On the other hand, he awakens 
and encourages in the scientist a desire for uni- 

© German Universities. By Friedrich Paulsen. P. 430. 
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versal and ultimate truths; and the predilection 
of German science for philosophy is without 
doubt due to this constant personal contact with 
the philosopher and theologian. The jurist, 
also, comes into daily contact with the historian, 
or the economist, and the physician with the 
physicist, chemist, and biologist; the mere pres- 
ence of those others is a challenge to look be- 
yond the limits of his own science and to make 
comparisons. The friendship which united von 
Savigny, the founder of historical jurispru- 
dence, and J. Grimm, the founder of German 
philology, may be taken as a symbol of the unity 
that exists in Germany between the juridical 
and historical sciences. And the same unity 
exists between medicine and physics.’’ 27 

On the contrary, in America the remoteness 
of different departments in geographical and 
other relations, the separateness of their teach- 
ers and of their students, from each other, are 
altogether too marked. The medical school, as 
at Harvard, is often placed miles away from 
the undergraduate college. It is quite the cus- 
tom for college students to have no association 
with law or theological or medical men. The 
two bodies dwell in different worlds. The 
American student, trained in Leipzig, or Got- 
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tingen, or Munich, feels and recognizes the dis- 
advantages of such separateness. 

The American student also brought home, as 
a part of his intellectual wealth, a respect for a 
logical arrangement of thought, and for intel- 
lectual orderliness. The German mind is a sys- 
tematized mind. It makes and uses tables of 
things. It believes in the intellect giving itself 
to regulated methods. It does its work in men- 
tal carefulness and unto ends, accurately 
and systematically conceived and projected. 
Though sentimental in certain relations, it wor- 
ships the rational and obeys the dictates of the 
reason. No better illustration of its obedience 
to a system can be found than in the philosophy 
of Schelling and of his successor, Hegel. Aca- 
demic history, too, in its record of inventions 
and discoveries in chemistry, in physics, and in 
biology, gives proof of orderly processes and 
workings. The voluminous reports, also, of all 
scientific services and works, as seen, for in- 
stance, in ‘‘Fortschritte der Physik’’ and ‘‘ An- 
nalen der Chemie,’”’ offer full proof. The Ger- 
man mind is both synthetical and analytical. 

There are also two further appreciations 
which the American-German scholar takes 
home. One is an enhanced sense of the worth 
of the teacher, and the other is a more compre- 
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hensive as well as an enhanced estimate of the 
value of institutions. 

Among most peoples, the teacher fills one of 
the noblest places in their hall of service and 
of recognition. He stands for a priesthood,— 
the priesthood of learning,—quite as worthy as 
that possessed by the members of the higher 
religious orders. In the prevailing faiths of 
Japan, of India, and of China, the teacher rep- 
resents, and commands, the fullest respect. It 
is in the systems of education of the United 
States that there is found the direst and most 
direct need of a distinct lifting of the apprecia- 
tion of the teaching office. Toward such an 
appreciation, the American student, coming 
from circles wherein the teacher commands pe- 
culiar respect, makes a rich and much-needed 
contribution. 

‘<The university professor has ... risen to 
a very honored position; he is at home in soci- 
ety, he is not a stranger at court either, and he 
no longer moves in the company of lords with 
an apologetic air. A change in his personal 
bearing corresponds to the change which has 
taken place in his position; there still exist 
among the professors scholars who shrink from 
the world and are ignorant of the world, but 
they do not constitute the type. There are men 
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in every faculty who feel equal to any occasion 
in self-assurance and social tact. 

‘‘Apart from the general changes in the dif- 
ferent social strata, the rise of the citizen class 
and the decline of the nobility in economic and 
political importance, the great scientific 
achievements of the preceding generations of 
professors are doubtless mainly responsible for 
the position of respect attained by the calling. 
The greater honor in which the profession has 
come to be held, has in turn brought into it an 
increasing number of men from the wealthy and 
aristocratic classes of society.’ 7° 

Professor H. W. Farnam, educated at Yale 
and at three German universities, also says: 

‘It is not without interest to cast a glance at 
the names of the German professors mentioned 
by my correspondents as their teachers, among 
whom there are included some jurists and soci- 
ologists. They may be divided according to the 
number of their students into three classes. If 
one puts in the first. class those who are men- 
tioned twenty or more times, this class will com- 
prise Wagner, Schmoller, and Conrad. The 
second class, those with four or more pupils, 
embraces Sering, Roscher, Knies, Bucher, 
Brentano, and Cohn. The third includes 

* German Universities. By Friedrich Paulsen. Pp. 186 187. 
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Philippovich, Simmel, Menger, Lexis, Bohm- 
Bawerk, Held, Knapp, Lotz, Stammler, von 
Helferich, von Halle, Loening, Meitzen, von 
Thering, Stein, Miaskowski, Stieda, Laband, and 
Sartorius von Waltershausen.’’ 7° 

A fundamental change, similar in essential 
elements, should be made in American schools, 
and colleges, and universities. The making of 
the change represents less forcefulness in 
means, and less directness in methods, than the 
more general and deeper appreciation of things 
intellectual and ethical. In one respect, how- 
ever, a direct method should be employed. It is 
a method of a vast increase in the stipends paid 
to teachers of every grade, and especially of 
the university type. Such an increase would 
not immediately give the desired result but, in 
a decade, it would cause the drawing into the 
profession of a type of teachers of ideals 
higher, of a professional spirit nobler, of an 
appreciation of the opportunities of service 
deeper, and of an efficiency far richer. 

A further specific influence, which the Ameri- 
can student, of German university training, 
gives forth, is, as I have intimated, his respect 
for institutions. There are no less than five in- 
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stitutions which it is important to maintain and 
to strengthen. They are the family, the civil 
government, the school and the college, prop- 
erty, and the church. The American is born and 
bred in a nation in which individualisms pre- 
vail. These individualisms are prone to become 
So excessive as to interfere with the functions 
of each of these five institutions. The family 
thus loses its integrity. The civil government 
becomes inefficient. The school is separated in 
its various branches and functions. Property 
is attacked by the socialist and the communist. 
The church suffers from schism, and religion, 
of which it is the organ, is prone to become a 
mass of heresies. In historic Germany, the 
monarchy has been a great institution. Its 
overthrow does not forbid an attempt to under- 
stand its uniting historical force. Its influence 
in maintaining other institutions,—of property, 
of education, of religion, and of the family,— 
has been commanding. From such atmospheric 
and institutional conditions the American stu- 
dent comes back to a land wherein individu- 
alisms are regnant, radical, and, at times, even 
rampant. He recognizes the contrast. He feels 
the loss which the new community suffers. He 
understands the communal need, and is con- 
scious of the communal obligations and rights. 
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He, being at once an American and a human- 
ist, pledges himself to make his influence con- 
structive in the preservation of the funda- 
mental institutions of the social order. 

Such, then, are some of the advantages which 
the American student recognizes and repre- 
sents as he comes back from his German uni- 
versity. They include an enhanced apprecia- 
tion of the value of truth, of scholarship, of 
learning, of thinking, of the intellect, as the tool 
and instrument of thinking and of learning, of 
the worth of thoroughness in all intellectual 
processes. He returns possessed with a keen 
sense of academic freedom which he finds lim- 
ited in the house of his friends. He, having 
prepared himself to become a teacher, recog- 
nizes the worth of the calling, as both an in- 
dividualistic and a social force. He also, com- 
ing back to a country of individualisms, feels, 
and feels keenly, the value of all communal in- 
stitutions. 

Yet, in his possession of increased riches, the 
student does not fail to recognize, and to con- 
fess, that certain poverties accompany his en- 
larging worth. In certain cases, these pover- 
ties spring from the enlarged self itself. Of 
them, I wish to point out at least four. 

The first is, indeed, the defect of an excel- 
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lence. The education is relatively too intel- 
lectual. Germany is a nation of philosophers 
and of scientists. Its over-intellectuality be- 
gins early, and continues to the end. It is based 
on an interpretation that man has one, and only 
one, faculty, and that this faculty exercises only 
one function. That single faculty is the intel- 
lect, and that single function is learning. Ger- 
many, a people distinguished in certain rela- 
tions for its sentimentalism, fails to recognize 
properly the place of the feelings, or the es- 
thetic values (except in music), or the sense of 
communal, social duties. It does not evaluate 
justly the whole man. Sir Michael Sadler, 
master of University College, Oxford, says: 
“‘In German schools certain methods of in- 
struction have been deliberately and skilfully 
pursued. These methods have secured a high 
average of industry and attainment. But these 
advantages have been won by an excessive at- 
tention to the purely intellectual side of school 
training. It is clear that the over-developed in- 
tellectualism of the German schools has failed 
to secure independence of observation among 
the pupils, or to deepen insight into the work- 
ing of the minds of non-German peoples, or to 
cultivate tolerance towards uncongenial opin- 
ions, or to train the power of quickly adjusting 
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the mind to facts previously disregarded or 
misunderstood. German education, through the 
excessive employment of certain methods of 
instruction which are excellent. when balanced 
by other influences, has evidently produced in- 
tellectual impressionableness rather than in- 
dependence of mind.’’ *° 

Second. The ideal of education, moreover, of 
which the German youth is possessed, is in peril 
of being Chauvinistic. It is told that Prince 
Albert once said to Bunsen, in 1849, that ‘‘self- 
sufficiency’’ was the rock on which Germany 
might be wrecked. Education is centered upon 
the progress of one people. It points with 
pride to the achievements the race has made in 
fifty years. It calls the roll of its philosophers, 
beginning with Kant, and continues them 
through Kant’s followers, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, von Hartmann. Within a 
broader realm, it names its scientists. No less 
than a score are among the great interpreters 
of nature. Coming back to a new land, he, this 
returning student, is in peril of dissatisfaction 
with the intellectual progress and achievements 
of his own people. 

*The Strength and Weakness of German Education. By 
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A third weakness in university education, 
which the home-coming American cannot fail 
to recognize, lies in bureaucracy. For the pres- 
ent purpose, bureaucracy represents a failure 
to understand the large, human, popular ele- 
ment in education. It spells remoteness from 
the people whom it is designed to serve, and 
from whom ultimately it derives its necessary, 
full and constant support. If teaching and 
learning be marked by freedom, university gov- 
ernment is liable to be marked by monarchical 
or ministerial control. If the faculty influences, 
it does not govern. But the German education 
ministry may or may not directly influence, yet 
it does ultimately govern. 

Yet, it is to be said that each university is a 
separate corporation of scholars and of 
teachers. Its rector is the outward and visible, 
often audible, sign of its independence. The 
relation between the university, as a corpora- 
tion, and the provincial, or federal, govern- 
ment, is one fraught with perils somewhat 
analogous to the perils belonging to the sepa- 
rate state and federal system of the American 
nation. Yet the danger is present, constantly, 
of governmental control in important concerns, 
and not infrequently, especially in academic or 
political crises, does the danger emerge. 
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A fourth defect, of which the returning 
scholar is not unaware, lies in the field of 
specialization. Herein, of course, is found a 
fundamental good of richest value. For, 
specialization assures the progress of knowl- 
edge from the homogeneous to the heterogen- 
eous. Specialization, however, is in peril of be- 
coming over-specialized. This danger pecu- 
liarly belongs to those devoted to the physical 
and natural sciences. It is less a menace to 
the metaphysical, than to the natural, philos- 
opher. The peril is well pointed out by one of 
the best of general interpreters of the whole 
university system: 

‘<The individual, accustomed to the micro- 
scopic, to which all research now compels atten- 
tion, is in danger of losing his ability to look 
abroad, to take a comprehensive view of things. 
The constant, intensive attention upon a thou- 
sand little and, in themselves, unimportant 
things, has a tendency to weaken the ability and 
inclination to entertain great thoughts and gen- 
eral ideas; the philosophical instinct withers 
away ; concentration upon a single point readily 
leads to narrowness: nothing is seen except that 
which lies in one’s own little field, nothing is 
esteemed unless it is built according to one’s 
own notion. But for science itself there arises 
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a danger, noticeable especially in the field of 
philology and history: the mass of facts, of de- 
tails, of investigations is becoming so immense 
that no one can survey and comprehend them 
all, not even master them in a limited field. 
Our experience is somewhat similar to that of 
the wizard’s disciple: the springs which scienti- 
fic research has opened—recollect, for example, 
the publications on the history of economics 
and education, or the Goethe and Kant philol- 
ogy—flow and flow until historian and history 
itself are in danger of drowning in the heaving 
billows.’’ 34 

This quartette of defects, or weaknesses, of 
the German university system,—over-intellec- 
tualism, Chauvinism, bureaucracy, undue spe- 
cialization,—are to be weighed and evaluated. 
Yet, when they are thus estimated, it will be- 
come evident that they do not disintegrate the 
whole comprehensive worth which the German 
system has contributed to the higher liberal 
education of the new world. In this time of 
international suspicions and of hatreds, of 
- anxious doubtfulness and of uncertainty touch- 
ing the immediate or the remote future, of 
changing interpretations,—political, social, ra- 
cial, religious, economic, educational,—it is of 
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the highest importance that one should inter- 
pret the problems of the higher learning and 
teaching, belonging to both America and Ger- 
many, in wholeness and in sanity. A compari- 
son of the credits and debits proves how great 
is the contribution made by the German univer- 
sity to the higher education in America. 

In their enlarged intellectual resources, and 
under their limitations, the returning American 
students bore back, moreover, special studies 
and achievements in at least three great fields. 
The fields were history, economics, and the 
sciences. 

The worth of the contribution of German edu- 
cation to the development of the teaching and of 
the writing of history, in the United States, be- 
gan early, and has constantly continued. In 
fact, the great development. of the German His- 
torical School preceded by only a brief period 
the special introduction of some of its results 
into the American university. For, the School 
is largely a product of the last century. A 
unique effect of the shock of the French Revo- 
lution, it found its first great high priest in 
Niebuhr. Niebuhr was followed by Boeckh, 
called a better scholar than his great teacher. 
Boeckh was followed by, and was econtempo- 
rary with, Ranke,—Ranke of many books, of 
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broad vision, of power for weighing his au- 
thorities and all evidences, gifted with re- 
straint, called by Niebuhr the best of historians. 
Helping to constitute the School were also 
Sybel, Droysen, Neander, the learned, and 
Mommsen, the forceful. These, and a score of 
other scholars, helped to make the German 
School of History. It was a School, too, which, 
be it added, deeply influenced other schools: 
- philosophy, as was seen in Hegel; theology, as 
is intimated in Bauer; language, as is manifest 
in Grimm of the Grammar; geology, as is found 
in Ritter; and, perhaps above all, political econ- 
omy, as is made most evident in Roscher. 
Among the more outstanding of the Ameri- 
can historical scholars, influenced by such men 
as I have named, and through such methods as 
I have intimated, are to be found Bancroft, 
John Lothrop Motley, Andrew D. White, and 
Herbert Baxter Adams. Of Bancroft and of 
his diverse academic experiences, I already 
have written. Motley graduated at Harvard 
College in 1831, at the age of seventeen, and 
presently went to Germany. In 1832, he matri- 
culated in Gottingen. There, he attended lec- 
tures on civil law and related subjects. Among 
his teachers were Hugo, Huren, and Saalfeld. 
His stay in Gottingen was brief. For, in 1832, 
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the great professors of the time of Ticknor and 
Bancroft were, as Motley himself says, ‘‘dead 
or decayed.’’ 32. Leaving Gottingen, Motley be- 
came a student in the University of Berlin. 
The lectures in Berlin covered the same general 
subjects which Gottingen offered. In Berlin, 
however, among his professors was von Sa- 
vigny. But, unlike his American predecessors 
at Gottingen, Motley did not become a teacher. 

Twenty years intervened between the time of 
Motley’s leaving Berlin and the coming of An- 
drew D. White. White says that, during his 
stay in Berlin: 

“‘In the years 1855 and 1856, I heard the lec- 
tures of Lepsius, on Egyptology; August 
Boeckh, on the History of Greece; Friedrich 
_ von Raumer, on the History of Italy ; Hirsch, on 
Modern History in general; and Carl Ritter, on 
Physical Geography. The lectures of Ranke, 
the most eminent of German historians, I could 
not follow. He had a habit of becoming so 
absorbed in his subject, as to slide down in his 
chair, hold his finger up toward the ceiling, and 
then, with his eye fastened on the tip of it, to 
go mumbling through a kind of rhapsody, which 
most of my German fellow-students confessed 
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they could not understand. It was a comical 
sight: half a dozen students crowding around 
his desk, listening as priests might listen to the 
sibyl on her tripod, the other students being 
scattered through the room, in various stages 
of discouragement. My studies at this period 
were mainly in the direction of history, though 
with considerable reading on art and litera- 
tures? 

Returning to America, White began his 
diverse and influential career at the University 
of Michigan in the year 1857. Of this service, 
a contemporary and successor says: 

‘‘The inestimable service of Professor White, 
during his five years at Michigan, was the fact 
that at that early day, years before a similar 
impulse had been felt anywhere else in the 
country, the study of history was lifted to the 
very summit of prominence and influence 
among the studies of the college course. No 
one who was not on the spot can adequately 
realize the glow of enthusiasm with which this 
reaction was welcomed by the students of the 
university.’ *4 

No richer offering in historical exposition has 

3 Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. Vol. I, p. 39. 
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been made to American higher education by 
Germany than that which Heidelberg gave to 
and through Herbert Baxter Adams. In the 
year 1876, four years after his graduation at 
Amherst, Adams received the doctor’s degree 
from the historic university. His great teacher 
was Bluntschli, whose library was afterwards 
bought by the citizens of Baltimore. From 
Heidelberg, Adams came to Johns Hopkins, as 
a fellow, in its first year. For a quarter of a 
century, he served, rising through successive 
official grades to a full professorship in 1891. 
Profoundly influenced by Bluntschli, he brought 
to his task a keen appreciation of the worth of 
institutions, as the family, the church, and the 
school. He adopted, and applied, Freeman’s 
aphorism, that history is past politics, and poli- 
tics, present history. He was, if not the first, 
at least the first author of eminence, to publish 
monographs, monographs of a type which have, 
for fifty years, been coming forth from the sem- 
inars and other rooms of American universi- 
ties, studies which offer the best materials of 
history. He was efficient in founding the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. But, perhaps 
above every other contribution, he, like Agas- 
siz, trained men. Among his students were 
Haskins and Turner, of Wisconsin and of Har- 
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vard, Vincent of Johns Hopkins, Small of Colby 
and of Chicago, Albert Shaw, editor and pub- 
licist, and Jameson of manifold historical ser- 
vices. To this long list, of course, is to be added 
the name of Woodrow Wilson. Wilson said of 
Adams, soon after his lamented death and with 
characteristic beauty of style: 

“Tf I were to sum up my impression of Dr. 
Adams, I should call him a great Captain of 
Industry, a captain in the field of systematic 
and organized scholarship. I think all his 
pupils would accord him mastery in the formu- 
lation of historical inquiry, in the suggestive 
stimulation of research, in the communication 
of methods and ideals. His head was a ver- 
itable clearing house of ideas in the field of 
historical study, and no one ever seriously 
studied under him who did not get, in its most 
serviceable form, the modern ideals of work 
upon the sources; and not the ideals merely, but 
also a very definite principle of concrete appli- 
cation in daily study. The thesis work done 
under him may fairly be said to have set the 
pace for university work in history throughout 
the United States.’’ ** 

Through American scholars who became 
teachers of history and of other similar sub- 

* Herbert Baxter Adams: Tributes of Friends. p. 46. 
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jects in the colleges and the universities of their 
native land, the German university contributed 
three special advantages to the learning and in- 
struction in the new world. The university 
formed and developed what might be called an 
historical state of mind. This state of mind 
has been defined as that of the trained expert 
scholar, ‘‘who studies history for its own sake 
without regard to its character as literature, 
politics, poetry, or drama, or indeed anything 
else than history, and is convinced that there 
is a sufficient reason for such study to exist 
quite apart from any connection which it may 
have with the reading public. . . . Within this 
sphere history is not a narrative to be written 
but a problem to be solved—a single great prob- 
lem made up of thousands of lesser ones, and 
within this sphere scholars write for each other, 
and the dull history, the badly written history, 
the monographic treatise, and the much abused 
dissertation of the doctor of philosophy find a 
welcome and a permanent abiding-place.... 
The modern historian believes that it is the 
creative thinker in any field, whether large or 
small, who rises to the highest levels of his 
craft, and that synthesis, the interpretation of 
the evidence, and the determining of what his- 
tory is all about are the touchstones of mastery 
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and genius, by which ultimately the historian’s 
work will be judged.’’ 3¢ 

A second advantage which the German uni- 
versity gave to American scholarship is the ele- 
ment of research, an element found to be no 
more important in even the scientific, than it is 
in the historical, field: 

‘“‘The modern scholar considers as grist to 
his mill anything whatever that represents 
man’s activities on earth—charters, rolls, acts, 
accounts, extents, registers, log-books, and the 
thousand and one varieties of texts that have 
come into existence in ever increasing quanti- 
ties as the years have passed, all representative 
of man’s life as a social and political being.’’ 37 

A third advantage provided by the German 
university is found in the interpretation of the 
material which research gives. Such an inter- 
pretation, of course, represents in no small de- 
gree the personal element or equation. Even if 
the endeavor be made to eliminate this element, 
still even in historians as learned as Stubbs, it 
cannot but be somewhat retained. Yet, on the 
whole, the German teacher and the German 
writer of history, previous to the fatal year of 

* These Forty Years. By Charles M. Andrews. The Ameri- 
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1870, have been as free from such influences as 
the teachers and writers of any country. In the 
half century since the beginning of the scien- 
tific period of 1870, German teaching, as well as 
the writing of German history, has been viti- 
ated by Prussian and German monarchical 
dominance. Treitschke, for instance, not at all 
typical of the earlier period, is representative 
of the later. 

It may be added that these historical studies 
and atmospheres of German origin and per- 
vasiveness, were reinforced by the scientific 
conditions and forces of their era. ‘‘The Origin 
of Species’? was published in 1859. Darwin 
and his associates quickened the spirit of re- 
search in historical learning, hardly less than 
in scientific scholarship. The whole British his- 
torical school, too, of Maine, of Freeman, and of 
Green, gave emphasis to the spirit of research 
of the German professors. The eighth and 
ninth decades of the last century were, in the 
United States, in respect to the enthusiasm for 
historical learning, quite akin to the renais- 
sance of the fourth decade in respect to general 
educational conditions. 

The interpretation of the worth of the offer- 
ings made by German learning to American 
scholarship, in economies as a field of research, 
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is quite as impressive as that belonging to the 
contributions and methods in the study of his- 
tory. The annals of the cultivation in America 
of the teaching of economics cover a field new 
and bare. The first professorships in eco- 
nomics as a subject separate from history or 
political science, in the colleges of the United 
States, were established in the years following 
the Civil War. The War created economic 
problems. Harvard founded a chair in 1871, 
Yale in 1872, and Hopkins one at its beginning 
in 1876. In this eighth decade and the follow- 
ing, rapid progress was made; and largely 
through the influence of the German school. 
Such leaders as Hadley, Laughlin, Ely, Selig- 
man, Seager, and Fetter, returned from Ger- 
many, bearing richest offerings in both learning 
and methods. Each became, not only a teacher, 
but each, also, sought to develop the science. 
In the score of years between 1886 and 1906, 
moreover, no less than eleven ‘‘Reviews,’’ or 
similar publications, in economics, were 
founded. All these results were, in no small 
degree, of German origin. The great teachers 
of American students, in these years, were 
Wagner, Schmoller, Conrad, and Roscher. 
Roscher was among the greatest. For, he was 
learned, both receptive and forceful, gifted with 
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both an inductive and deductive sense in his 
logical processes, devoted to fact, and appre- 
ciative of theory, attentive to all the evidences, 
sympathetic and impartial. Trained as an his- 
torian, Roscher was the Adam Smith of the 
German system. But no less than twenty-five 
other teachers are to be credited with having 
helped to train American teachers of eco- 
nomics.*8 

The third field to which American men were 
especially devoted is the broad and diverse 
field of the physical and natural sciences. The 
German university, in science, represents spe- 
cial comparative national relations. For, three 
nations have made rich contributions to the 
cause of science. British research in science 
has been, and is, sane and solid, humble in 
spirit, modest in form, rather personal than 
institutional, quietly progressive. French re- 
search has been, and is, above all else, lucid and 
artistic, original and bold in conception. Ger- 
man research has been, and is, comprehensive 
in nature, laborious and patient, orderly and 
thorough in method, and self-sacrificing of the 
investigator himself. To the German nation 
and university, the American indebtedness is 
greatest. 


* For list of great names, see a preceding paragraph. 
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For, as I have intimated, scientific research 
in Germany is conducted, usually,—not always, 
—in the university. In England it is conducted, 
usually,—not always,—in private laboratories, 
or in royal or similar institutions. Such labor- 
atories are not normally the resort of students. 
Therefore, American men and women, desiring 
scientific instruction, naturally turning from 
England, and going to Germany, enter the uni- 
versity laboratory. Therefore, they come into 
personal and scholastic relations with the uni- 
versity professors. The advantages which they 
thus receive are priceless. 

In chemistry, for instance, what masters, in 
the last hundred years, were given to American 
students: lLiebig, Wohler, Bunsen, Kekulé, 
Kolbe, Kopp, Hofmann, Fischer, Lothar, 
Meyer, Ostwald. The list might be vastly con- 
tinued, but these names are intimations of the 
masterships to which American students gave 
themselves, and of the tuition which they re- 
ceived. In physics, the intimations are no less 
impressive: Boltzmann, Helmholtz, Bunsen, 
Clausius, Hertz, Kirchoff, Mayer, Mohr, Ohm, 
F. E. Neumann, W. E. Weber, Gauss. 

For biological science, too, an equally sug- 
gestive and impressive offering is made: 
Driesch, Gebenbaur, Haeckel, Hofmeister, 
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Koch, Johannes Miller, W. Roux, Sachs, Vir- 
chow, Weismann, C. F. Wolff, and Zittel. 
Despite the limitation of the typical pro- 
fessor to his own field, a limitation usually nor- 
mal and necessary, yet a few teachers have 
exerted an influence in several scholastic rela- 
tions, or in great human movements. Among 
them all stands forth Kant, as preéminent. 
For, Kant was great, not only in his depart- 
ment of metaphysics, but also his influence in 
other fields was deep and broad likewise, and 
promises to be enduring. Ethics was a large 
part of his domain: ‘‘Through his rugged 
championship of reason against desire and 
caprice, he exerted a wholesome influence upon 
the shallow, eudemonistic moral philosophy of 
his own time, and he has wielded an incalculable 
influence over the moral reflection and the prac- 
tical conduct of mankind since his day.’’ 3° 
Richest contributions, too, he made to aesthet- 
ics. He has been called ‘‘the father of modern 
aesthetics.’’ *° In science, he offered sugges- 
tions as remote from each other as tidal friction 
and the stellar system. In law, his power lasts, 
and for two reasons: ‘‘In the first place, he saw 
eee Kant, 1724-1924: Ethics. By E. ©. Wilm. 
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the fundamental philosophical difficulties of a 
science of law and put its persistent problems 
in a way that compels us to recur to him. Sec- 
ondly, he saw and thought through the diffi- 
culties involved in our attempts to solve these 
problems, so that our endeavors toward new 
solutions cannot dispense with a study of his, 
whereby, if nothing else, we may learn the ob- 
stacles with which all such endeavors must 
contend.’’*4 In the cause of international 
peace, he was a pioneer, idealistic without vis- 
ionariness, forceful and valiant. 

If the influence of Kant was preéminent, the 
general power of other philosophers has also 
been great. Eucken and Haeckel, two,—and 
two only,—outstanding in our immediate times, 
colleagues at Jena, and of opposite philosophi- 
eal relations, have influenced all thinking 
people, not only through teaching philosophy, 
but also through presenting and trying to 
solve problems, scientific, political, religious, 
historical, in their many and weighty books. 
The idealistic and religious philosophy of 
Eucken has been one of the great forces of the 
world in the last quarter of the nineteenth, and 
the first quarter of the twentieth, century. The 
German professor has been an expositor, too, 

“ Tbid.: Law. By Roscoe Pound. P. 82. 
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not only in his own field, but also an interpreter 
of allied domains. Ernest Haeckel was a phil- 
osopher as well as a biologist. 

America, despite the German contributions it 
has received, lacks its proper share of original 
scientific investigators. De Tocqueville said, 
seventy-five years ago, that democracies could 
not produce geniuses. The essence of the re- 
mark was repeated by John Tyndall, a half cen- 
tury after it was made. There is need, indeed, 
in America, first of the originator or investiga- 
tor; second, of the expositor or teacher; and, 
third, of the one who uses and applies the truths 
thus discovered and conveyed. The tendency 
of American methods is to promote the appli- 
cation of scientific truth without a proper ac- 
quaintance with the truth itself. Such a 
process inevitably results in scientific disinte- 
gration, degradation and ultimate destruction 
of the very practical effects which it was de- 
sired to create. Therefore, the duty and the 
right is to keep the lamp of truth well filled. 
For, without the proper oil, and its full supply, 
there will be no light to keep. The most 
unpractical is the practical. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY IN THREE FACULTIES: 
MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, LAW 


Wauat has so far been written has had special 
relation to one, and to only one, of the four 
faculties, the philosophical, of the German Uni- 
versity. I now turn to the other three, taking 
up in order, the medical, the theological, and 
the law. 

Yet, the forces and the qualities, which have 
made the German university great in its influ- 
ence through its faculty of philosophy, are the 
very qualities which have made its medical 
faculty also great. Research and teaching, ap- 
plied to pure science, or to linguistics, or to 
philosophy, are the identical principles and 
methods which are applied to and in the field 
of medicine. Scientific standards,—measuring 
electro-dynamos, for instance,—are also the sci- 
entific standards for interpreting preventive 
medicine, or making a physical diagnosis. Ger- 
man medical education is a philosophic develop- 


ment. Research is still the force, and intimates 
175 
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the method. The clinic, or other laboratory, is 
the tool, the instrument, the environment. 
Under all conditions, of course, it is the teacher, 
the person, the man, who is the primary force. 

The value of the personal element in German 
medical research and teaching is intimated by a 
bare list of names. In anatomy are found such 
names as Henle, Hyrtl, Kolliker, His, Wal- 
deyer; in physiology, Du Bois-Reymond; in 
physiological chemistry, Hoppe-Seyler, Kiihne, 
Voit; in pathology, Virchow; in internal medi- 
cine, no less than seven, among whom are Wag- 
ner and Leyden; in surgery, Billroth and Es. 
march.1 These and other names represent a 
group of personalities of unique worth in medi- 
cal history. But these great scholars were the 
successors of equally great predecessors. They 
also intimate the consummation of the wise 
methods of the earlier time. Of them, a compe- 
tent interpreter has said: 

‘“The beginnings go back a full century to 
Purkinje’s physiological laboratory at Breslau 
started in 1824, and Liebig’s chemical labora- 
tory at Giessen started the following year. Vir- 
chow’s institute of pathology (1856) was rap- 

*See ‘‘The Medical Sciences in the German Universities,’’ 
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idly copied by other German universities. 
Physiology, chemistry, and pathology—and 
subsequently pharmacology and bacteriology— 
were not only subjects to be taught to profes- 
sional students, but domains to be explored. In 
1850—less than three-quarters of a century 
ago!—Johannes Muller taught at Berlin all the 
pre-clinical sciences. As knowledge advanced 
and as university promotion came more and 
more to depend on conspicuous participation in 
its advance, the vast territory which Miiller 
administered was divided. Within an amaz- 
ingly brief period, medical science thus profited 
enormously by the accident that in Germany it 
started not in a hospital, but in a university in 
which research was as prominent as instruc- 
tion. The development which I have sketched 
took place in the clinic as well as in the labora- 
tory. The clinician developed precisely as the 
anatomist and the physiologist developed. He 
too was a university professor; his clinic was a 
university institute—and this regardless of 
whether it was located in a state, a provincial 
or an endowed hospital. Moreover, his train- 
ing deliberately aimed to make him a successful 
investigator. The men who developed scientific 
medicine and surgery in Germany were, in the 
first place, soundly trained in anatomy, physi- 
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ology, chemistry, and pathology—many of 
them, indeed, had won their spurs in one of the 
medical sciences before passing on into the 
clinic. Thus the university faculty was numer- 
ous, differentiated, and yet unified. With the 
outburst of creative energy characteristic of 
Germany from 1866 on, the German universities 
severally obtained scientific institutes and 
clinics equipped with the laboratories that be- 
came successively necessary and appropriate. 
The German conception of medicine as a uni- 
versity faculty, in a university equally bound 
to teach and to investigate, was thus admirably 
embodied in the equipment, spirit, and activity 
of the medical faculties.’’ ? 

In the development of German medical edu- 
cation, many elements join in a cooperative 
unity ; but the clinic represents the most impor- 
tant conditions or force. Of the circumstances, 
personal and institutional, of the development, 
Dr. Flexner has said: ‘‘He [the clinical student] 
has at least spent some two years in endeavor- 
ing to acquire a conception of the structure and 
functioning of the normal body. Presumably 
there exists in the background of his mind a 
more or less clear and detailed notion of what 
the healthy body is and how healthy organs 

? Medical Education. By Abraham Flexner. Pp. 33-34. 
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function, against which the abnormal will stand 
out in relief.’’ Concerning the further develop- 
ment of the student Dr. Flexner says: 

“‘Thus equipped, he enters the clinics—in 
what order and for what periods of time we 
have already ascertained. The clinic, differing 
radically from both the British and French 
types, already described, is organized and 
equipped so as to be adequate not only to the 
care of patients, but. to research and teaching 
from a modern point of view. It possesses its 
own laboratories for routine work, for under- 
graduate teaching, and for chemical and biolog- 
ical investigation; it is in close relation to the 
pathological institute, where competently made 
autopsies complete the records of the ward in 
case of death; it possesses its lecture halls, with 
the installation needed for effective demonstra- 
tive instruction; and it is conducted by a fairly 
numerous staff, made up of highly trained per- 
sons actively cooperating with the chief in each 
of the three activities to which the clinic is de- 
voted.’’4 

The introduction of the medical clinic into 
the American school has been of slow appli- 
cation. But, in at least half a dozen of Ameri- 
can medical schools, it has come to a pretty full 

*Tbid., pp. 254-255. 
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usefulness. Dr. Flexner has said, interpreting 
the American condition: 

‘‘On the clinical side, the outright didactic 
scandals have been almost altogether elimi- 
nated; the facilities for teaching have been 
widely improved by technical additions to many 
hospitals—clinical laboratories, X-ray depart- 
ments, ete.; the hospital’s fear of the medical 
student has tended to disappear as his quality 
has improved, with the result that ward classes 
and some form of clerkship are now relatively 
common; in a few places, the university medical 
school has obtained complete teaching control 
under conditions highly favorable to both teach- 
ing and research. In general, however, dishar- 
mony between the laboratory and clinical 
branches still exists, though the abyss is neither 
So wide nor so deep as a decade ago.’’ 4 

In a few schools, the results are, as Dr. Flex- 
ner points out, of the highest worth. He adds: 

‘“‘There are ... a few clinics in the United 
States which... have undertaken to train 
medical students in the spirit and method of 
scientific medicine. Towards this end, they 
possess, as I have already pointed out, more 
complete laboratory facilities—chemical, physi- 
cal, and biological—than are found anywhere 

“Medical Education. By Abraham Flexner. P. 266. 
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else in the world devoted to medical education 
as such, a relatively numerous and highly dif- 
ferentiated staff, largely, if not wholly freed 
from the distraction of practice; finally—what 
is More important—between the subject matter, 
method, and spirit of the student’s instruction 
and the staff’s scientific investigations, it is im- 
possible to draw a line. The student is there- 
fore, in so far as these clinics are concerned, 
getting his education in close contact with, and 
to some extent in real participation in, the sci- 
entific study and treatment of disease from one 
or another fundamental point of view. He 
makes and sees made through physical exam- 
inations, painstaking records, varied and thor- 
oughgoing laboratory tests, at every stage in 
the study of the patient; the literature of the 
subject is utilized; at one and the same time 
medicine is practised and studied—teachers 
and students mingling freely and naturally in 
both activities.’’ ® 

Yet, with all the advantages of clinical teach- 
ing in medicine, it is clear that certain difficul- 
ties emerge. One is the peril of desultoriness. 
It is hard to make the instruction systematic. 
Materials are diverse and irregular in their 
presentation. 

* Ibid., p. 269. 
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It is undoubtedly open to question whether a 
certain amount of didactic teaching is not wise. 
Such teaching might well serve to give induc- 
tions, founded upon many cases of clinical in- 
struction. These inductions would become prin- 
ciples of interpretation and of practice. They 
represent what Pasteur called the ‘‘prepared 
mind.”’ 

Clinical instruction in medicine is analogous 
to the case system in the teaching of law. The 
case system is, by common confession, the best 
method. But it is likewise open to the objection 
of a lack of system as is clinical medical in- 
struction. In both the law school and the medi- 
cal, teaching of principles may well precede, 
and also may well follow, the clinical or case 
method. In the discovery and the confirmation 
of truth, both deduction and induction are to be 
used. Neither method should be neglected. 

Medical education in the United States has 
still great advances to make. In particular, in 
the field of public medicine and of preventive 
medicine, very much remains to be accom- 
plished. The health of the community has in- 
finitely greater meanings than the health of any 
individual. The prevention of sickness is far 
more important than the curing of disease. 
The purpose of the profession is, and should be, 
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to render itself superfluous. But, in the prog- 
ress already made,—and it has been greater in 
the last half century in America than in all the 
preceding centuries,—the quickening force has 
been found, and the inspiring example set, in 
the medical faculty of the German university. 
If the surgical technique of the American oper- 
ator is as excellent as that of the German sur- 
geon,—and it undoubtedly is,—if the physical 
diagnosis of the best American diagnosticians 
is as keen and thorough as the observation and 
interpretation of the German professor, as it is 
said to be, it is never to be forgotten that the 
origin and fount of such worths are to be cred- 
ited to the research of the great German schol- 
ars. American students have introduced the 
teachings of German professors to American 
medical schools, and have applied these same 
teachings to their clinics and other practice. 
German publications, in volumes and maga- 
zines, too, have brought their lessons to Ameri- 
can medical scholars. 

It, therefore, may be said that the German 
medical schools have set an example for Ameri- 
ean schools in fundamental elements and in 
minor relations. They have indicated the meth- 
ods of instruction. They have quickened Amer- 
ican students who have become their matricu- 
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lants. They have formed and elevated the ideal 
of research, and their members have followed 
this ideal in the daily routine. They have given 
quickening, vital and fundamental, to the med- 
ical education of the West and, indeed, of the 
whole world. 

The influence of the German university, 
through its theological faculty, over theological 
learning and teaching in America, began earlier 
than the influence exerted over medical learning 
and teaching and practice. If the influence of 
the medical faculty began late, it has vastly 
strengthened in recent and succeeding decades. 
The influence of the theological faculty, on the 
contrary, beginning early, has lessened in re- 
cent years. Yet, that theological influence has 
been constant, even if of diminishing force. It 
is, be it added, not a little significant that this 
diminishing influence is almost synchronous 
with the academic history of the whole century 
which one seeks to interpret. 

From the founding of Harvard College in 
1636, down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, theological education and clerical 
training were practically identical. Education 
in theology was designed to educate men as 
clergymen. Theology, too, be it said, though an 
abstract science, was and is an applied science 
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as well. The applied science took on, from its 
American beginning, two forms. The first form 
was the collegiate. The first colleges were 
founded as clerical training schools. To fur- 
nish the churches in Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, and Connecticut, with learned and able 
ministers, was a purpose primary in both time 
and importance. The larger proportion of the 
earlier graduates of Harvard, of William and 
Mary, and of Yale college entered either the 
ministry or the priesthood. In almost each suc- 
cessive decade, however, down to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the number of gradu- 
ates who became ministers constantly dimin- 
ished. Lessening emphasis was placed, too, in 
the successive decades, upon the strictly theo- 
logical side of instruction. As the whole field 
of learning broadened, the cultivation of a 
single part of it came to be regarded as of nar- 
rowing importance. 

In this decline, though hardly because of it, 
began a second type of theological instruction. 
This type might be called the personal, or ap- 
prentice, method. As the young man was 
trained to be a doctor by going with his pre- 
ceptor to the bedside of the sick,—a sort of 
peripatetic clinic,—as a young man was trained 
to be a lawyer by reading Blackstone and other 
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authorities in the office of a practitioner, and by 
visiting the courts, so the young theologue was 
trained to be a minister by living in the home 
of the old minister, by writing sermons under 
his criticism, and by studying under his direc- 
tion. ‘‘There were ... some real advantages 
in the method of study which was then pursued. 
Young men had opportunities to acquire a 
direct and practical acquaintance with the 
duties and trials of a minister, and with the 
affairs of a church and parish. They had, too, 
the benefit of engaging personally in conducting 
more private religious meetings, and in per- 
forming other services among the people under 
the direction of the Pastor.’’® No less than ten 
ministers of New England were at one time in 
the middle of the eighteenth century thus en- 
gaged in giving instruction to their young 
wards. Among them, the more eminent were 
Bellamy,’ Smalley, Hopkins, Dwight, Barton, 


°History of the Andover Theological Seminary. By the 
Reverend Leonard Woods. Pp. 18-19. 

7™<The Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D.D., who was settled at 
Bethelem, Conn., in 1740, was brought into notice by the pub- 
lication of his ‘True Religion Delineated.’ He embraced the 
system of truth held by the elder Edwards, and ‘which was 
known,’ says the biographer of Bellamy, ‘as the sound theology 
of New England. Many young men contemplating the work 
of the ministry, applied to him as an instructor. For many 
years his dwelling was a Theological School in which were 
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Emmons, Charles Backus, Spring, Lathrop, and 
Hooker. 

The collegiate and the personal methods of 
training ministers were succeeded by a third 
method. This method is embodied in the pro- 
fessional school. This type was first estab- 
lished in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
founded in 1807. It was established upon the 
Phillips Academy foundation, of 1778. 

The founding of professional schools for the 
education of clergymen synchronized with the 
beginning of professional training for lawyers 
and for physicians, and in rather a remarkable 
degree. Within the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the medical schools and the law 
schools of Yale and of Harvard were founded. 
The medical school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania had, however, an earlier beginning, as 
had also certain independent schools of medi- 
cine. But, in general, the foundation of profes- 
sional schools in the United States was one of 
the marked educational movements of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The education given for the ministry, at An- 
dover and other typical schools of theology, 
during the larger share of the nineteenth cen- 


trained some of the most distinguished ministers of the next 
generation.’ ’’ Ibid., p. 19. 
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tury, was distinguished by, first, denomination- 
alism; second, by certain principles, or 
methods, now described by the epithet, ortho- 
dox; third, by institutional segregation ; fourth, 
by earnest and sincere personal piety on the 
part of students; fifth, by devotion to the great 
purposes for which the church was established 
and to which the ministry is consecrated. 
Under these conditions, during the earlier and 
middle decades of the nineteenth century, theo- 
logical students were educated. The results 
were of the richest value. A body of ministers 
was thus trained, than which none were more 
competent for achieving specific clerical and 
ecclesiastical ends. That these results were 
largely of a practical character, and not schol- 
arly, should not be suffered to cause a deprecia- 
tion of their worth. Among the students thus 
professionally educated were found the great 
preachers of several generations and of many 
churches. But, more precious than the number 
or eminence of great preachers thus trained, 
was the high level of clerical service, embodying 
Christ’s two commandments, maintained in the 
individual parishes of all the Commonwealths. 

Into such conditions of theological instruc- 
tion and of the churches, the theological facul- 
ties of the German universities came into rela- 
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tionship. The German faculty of theology, like 
the other faculties, was and is primarily a con- 
dition and a force of and for scholarship. The 
first relationship, therefore, of the German uni- 
versity to the American theological school 
should be interpreted by a word hardly less 
severe than collision. For, German theological 
scholarship was broad; American denomina- 
tional. German theological scholarship sought, 
through research, for truth; American theologi- 
cal scholarship was largely, though not wholly, 
touched by the desire to maintain certain his- 
toric doctrines or denominational creeds. Ger- 
man theological education was independent, 
free both to learn and to teach, yet insisting 
upon methods of thinking and of research fitted 
to specific fields; American theological educa- 
tion could not avoid the charge of narrowness 
because of its loyalty to historic standards. 
The German theological faculty adopted flexi- 
bility of method in its learning and instruction ; 
American theological learning followed the 
truth, as it believed, delivered once for all to 
the saints. 

The relationship, therefore, existing between 
the theological faculty of the German univer- 
sity and the American divinity school began in, 
and pursued, different methods. The fields, 
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however, cultivated by these methods were the 
same. They were scholarship and personality. 

In respect to theological scholarship, the con- 
tributions made to American learning by the 
German university, were largely limited to the 
three sections of the broad field,—the linguistic, 
the historical, and the dogmatic. The three 
were and are distinct, yet bearing close rela- 
tions to each other, especially the historical and 
the dogmatie. 

The German-American contributions in the 
Hebrew language and literature were the ear- 
liest. In making them, Moses Stuart, one of 
the ablest of all American scholars in his field, 
was the first in time, and one of the first in the 
value of the service given. Appointed in 1810 
to a professorship of sacred literature in An- 
dover Seminary, soon after its founding, he 
gave himself, under peculiar difficulties, to the 
making of the tools of scholarship and to the 
providing of the materials for using these tools. 
Having a small knowledge of Hebrew, he ap- 
parently had a knowledge yet smaller of Ger- 
man. Teaching himself German, in order to 
read the works of Gesenius, he was the first 
to introduce the works of Ewald and of Rosen- 
miller to American theologians and exegetes. 
Thus begun, the teaching of Hebrew has been 
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continued for more than a century, at least in- 
directly, under German influence and inspira- 
tion. Professor Stuart died in 1852. 

Twenty years after his death, there was 
quickened an interest in another oriental lan- 
guage, somewhat similar to that interest which 
he created near the beginning of the century. 
For, in the two half-decades from 1875 to 1885, 
Assyrian linguistic studies began, and greatly 
developed, in American schools. 

Moreover, the discoveries made by archaeol- 
ogists shed much light upon the character of 
Semitic civilization, and gave a strong impulse 
to the study of all oriental languages. Ameri- 
cans, going to Germany, pursued the new rela- 
tions of old subjects, or of new oriental subjects 
themselves; and, coming home, taught them in 
college and seminary. Under this impulse, Pro- 
fessor Francis Brown of Union Seminary, and 
Professor David G. Lyon of Harvard, promoted 
the study of Assyriology and of Hebrew. Johns 
Hopkins University, near its opening, specially 
recognized the importance of the field. William 
Rainey Harper, both as professor at Yale and 
as president of Chicago, quickened the study of 
Hebrew. Harper supposed he had discovered, 
and was using, a new method of instruction. 
The method was, in fact, far less new than was 
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Harper himself. For, he had a sort of hypnotic 
power over his classes and over individuals. 
His method has been called the worst of all 
methods. But, as used by Harper, among the 
greatest of all teachers, it gave rich results. 
But the first impulse for the pursuit of the new 
study of Assyriology presently declined. If 
teachers died, or entered other fields of learn- 
ing; their places thus left vacant, were not 
filled. With this decline in Assyriological in- 
struction went along declension in the study of 
Hebrew. The German impulse, given to the 
pursuit of the oriental languages in the first 
years of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by the last years of that quarter and in the 
first years of the twentieth, had largely passed 
away. 

The inspiration given by the German theo- 
logical faculty, in the study of the language of 
the New Testament, was not so direct, or so 
important, as that given in the study of the 
language of the Old Testament. For, the Greek 
was, in fact, far less unknown than was the 
Hebrew, language. The modern teachers of the 
New Testament received quickening from the 
lecture rooms of Berlin, of Bonn, and of Leip- 
zig, but the gifts, thus received, were not of 
primary significance. Professor J. Henry 
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Thayer, for instance, of Andover and of Har- 
vard, was inspired by the great New Testament 
scholars of Germany. But the light and in- 
spiration he thus gained were not at all equiv- 
alent to those which one of his predecessors at 
Andover, Moses Stuart, had received in the 
early part of the century. 

In one special respect, however, the teaching 
of the New Testament in the German theologi- 
cal faculty has proved to be of the greatest 
worth to the American theological school. It 
has given to the department of New Testament 
exegesis and criticism an independence, as a 
department, which it did not formerly possess. 
It is no longer subordinate to the chair of dog- 
matic theology. The oracles have proved to 
be more important than apologetics or dog- 
matics. 

The contributions made in ecclesiastical his- 
tory and in theological learning are more im- 
pressive, though perhaps no more fundamen- 
tal, than are found in the field of the oriental 
languages. My friend, Professor Francis H. 
Christie, of Meadville Theological Seminary, 
has interpreted for me this condition, with fine 
discrimination: 

‘‘Modern Church History began with Mos- 
heim who abandoned all the preceding partisan 
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and polemic exposition of Church History for a 
just impartial account free from ecclesiastical 
bias. Mosheim’s work became our first text- 
book on this side of the water. Then followed 
Gieseler which for the professional mind at 
least was standard—a more richly detailed ac- 
count, from the sources, of wie es gewesen ist, 
quite emancipated from any contracted ecclesi- 
astical prepossession. But then the German 
mind with its ideal of Wissenschaft could not 
be content with this wealth of information. 
How explain the change and growth from one 
period to another? Neander’s sympathetic in- 
terest in great personalities could only suggest 
that the movement of Christian life and thought 
was due to the influence of dominant personali- 
ties. Then came the adoption of a theory of 
development taking up the inspiring sugges- 
tions of Herder but controlled by the logic of 
Hegel. We had then the great working hypo- 
thesis of a real science of Church History from 
Bauer and his disciples. The immense German 
discussion of this hypothesis ended in the aban- 
donment of this rigid logical theory of history 
and the adoption of a more concrete exposition 
with richer points of view dictated by the facts 
—not a view imposed on the facts either by 
church bias or metaphysical theory. Roughly 
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we have this expressed in Harnack’s formula 
of the Hellenizing of Christianity and that has 
been worked out elaborately passing inevitably 
into the religions-geschichtliche Methode which 
considers the Christian development in relation 
to all the analogies and impulsions furnished by 
non-Christian religions in the Roman Empire. 
The story of the first five centuries thus be- 
comes the great enterprise of explaining how 
the civilization of the Mediterranean world 
passed from a pagan form of life and thought 
to a Christian form. The German university 
Wissenschaft has worked this out into solid 
substantial presentation that at last gives a real 
basis for a religious quest of a comprehension 
of the Eternal manifested in the movement of 
time. This splendid achievement is German, 
the work of the German university. Our best 
American teaching and production has been a 
work of discipleship and participation.”’ 

It is easy and natural to pass from the field 
of ecclesiastical history to the field of dog- 
matics. For, the two themes are essentially 
united. They have also been joined together in 
great personalities, in students in German uni- 
versities, and in teachers in American schools. 
For, ecclesiastical history is in no small meas- 
ure concerned with dogmatics. Dogmatics are 
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the present material for future history. The 
two forces, also are united in two great Ameri- 
can theological thinkers, trained in German uni- 
versities. I refer to George Park Fisher and 
Henry Boynton Smith. Soon after finishing his 
theological studies at Yale and at Andover, in 
the year 1852, Fisher went to Germany, having 
thus early given promise of his future great- 
ness. Upon his return, in 1854, he was made 
professor of divinity in the Yale Theological 
School. He filled this chair, together with a 
college pastorate, for seven years, when he was 
transferred to the chair of church history. 

In the year 1838, one of the most brilliant 
of American scholars in the field of theology, 
Henry Boynton Smith, began his studies at a 
German university. He first went to Halle. 
The fourth decade of the last century in Ger- 
many, in respect to theological learning, like the 
fourth decade in America, in respect to general 
education, was an era of intellectual and theo- 
logical quickening. In 1834, Strauss published 
his first ‘‘Life of Jesus.’’? The principles and 
methods of Hegel he adopted in the interpreta- 
tion of the person of Christ. The school of 
Schleiermacher was dominant. Theological 
thought was tense, theological bitterness deep, 
theological contention critical. In the midst of 
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this crisis, Smith matriculated at Halle, to be- 
come a student of Tholuck, 

Of Tholuck, Professor Lewis F. Stearns, an 
American teacher of theology,—like Lycidas, 
dead before his time,—has said: 

‘‘Wew teachers of theology have ever exerted 
such a beneficent influence over their students. 
He had a burning passion for souls. He re- 
joiced to come into the closest relations with his 
pupils, to win their confidence, to lead them to 
the Saviour, and to turn the current of their 
lives towards high and holy things. Genera- 
tions of students, not only Germans but English 
and Americans, found in him their spiritual 
guide. Eleven years before, the young Ameri- 
ean theologian, Charles Hodge,—‘that most 
amiable of all Britons, the lovely Mr. Hodge,’ 
as Tholuck called him in his quaint English,— 
had come under his influence, and received in- 
delible impressions. With good right the Halle 
professor bore the honorable title of the ‘Stu- 
dentenvater.’ ’’ ® 

Of the relationship which sprang up between 
Tholuck and the young American, Smith, 
Stearns has also said: 

“‘No one could have been better fitted to be 
his guide through the perplexities of German 

®Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns. Pp. 60-61. 
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theology. Tholuck guarded the great essential 
facts and truths of the Christian system with 
uncompromising jealousy. But he was very tol- 
erant concerning what seemed to him the non- 
essentials,—so tolerant as in later times to 
draw upon himself the reproach of heresy from 
the side of the more conservative Germans. If 
any narrowness had found its way into the 
American’s modes of theological thought, as the 
result of the reaction from his early Unitarian- 
ism and his later education in the somewhat 
provincial forms of the New England theology, 
Tholuck was just the man to help him, while in 
no wise shaking his belief in the vital realities 
and doctrines of Christianity. In some re- 
spects the older man’s experience had been not 
unlike that of the younger. The two could 
thoroughly sympathize. Tholuck stimulated all 
Smith’s scholarly tendencies, and proved a wise 
and helpful guide in the philosophical studies 
upon which the latter entered with ardor.”’ ® 
Presently leaving Halle, Smith matriculated 
in the University of Berlin. In Berlin, he had 
for his teachers, Hengstenberg, Neander, Tren- 
delenberg, and Twesten, the successor of 
Schleiermacher. The influence of such teachers, 
both in philosophy, in dogmaties, and in his- 
° Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns. Pp. 61-62. 
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tory, was simply incalculable. The two Ameri- 
cans, who probably understood Hegel’s system 
the best, were William Torrey Harris and 
Henry Boynton Smith. To this understanding, 
Smith was greatly helped by Trendelenberg. 

The two years, which Smith spent in German 
universities, were quite as formative over the 
young American theologian and historian, as 
was any period of similar length over any 
American student. Of those years, it has been 
said by Stearns: 

““These years did not lay the foundation 
either of character or of scholarship, but un- 
questionably they were of untold importance in 
the confirmation and shaping of both. Without 
them Smith’s life-work would have been far 
less effective and beneficent. He would have 
been as true and faithful a man; he would un- 
doubtedly have made great attainments in 
scholarship, for he would have found enough in 
books to satisfy his love of learning; he might 
have made an excellent teacher, and a wise and 
effective leader in the Christian church; but 
for the work God had marked out for him this 
Kuropean life was essential. While it did not 
shake his faith in any of the great Christian 
facts and truths that were so dear to him, it 
saved him from holding them in a narrow 
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spirit; it gave him that clear and intelligent 
view of the truth of evangelical Christianity, 
in comparison with every other system, which 
throughout life was characteristic of him; it 
gave to his personal piety that geniality which 
the New England orthodoxy of his youth 
lacked, and which is so marked a feature in the 
religion of the more evangelical Germans; it 
gave to his scholarship a breadth and depth 
which could not possibly have been attained at 
home; it fitted him to meet the questions and 
solve the doubts of the young men of the next 
generation as no other training could have 
done; it gave him those wise and far-seeing 
views of ecclesiastical policy which were so re- 
markable a feature in his after labors for the 
denomination with which he was connected and 
for the church at large; it gave him the prepa- 
ration he needed for his important career as a 
theological writer, editor, and critic.’’ 1° 
Professor of philosophy at Amherst, profes- 
sor of history and of theology at Union Sem- 
inary, and a lecturer in apologetics, Henry 
Boynton Smith was, for thirty-five years, a 
leader in American theological thinking. 
Smith was a thinker for thinkers. He repre- 
sents the influence of the German theological 
* Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns. Pp. 70-71. 
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faculty at its best, in giving light and subse- 
quent leading to American scholarship in phil- 
osophy, in ecclesiastical history and in dog- 
matics. 

In the half century since Henry Boynton 
Smith died, in 1877, the traditions which he 
helped to establish have been continued. Scores 
upon scores of American students have studied 
theology and ecclesiastical history, under the 
theological faculty, or allied subjects under the 
faculty of philosophy. Few of this number 
have been endowed with the unique intellectual 
power, or with the moral vigilance, or spiritual 
vision, of Smith. But each of them has gained 
a knowledge, and received vast enlargement in 
the power of thinking on deep and high themes. 
Returning, they, having been inducted into pro- 
fessorships in theological seminaries or other 
schools, have borne to their students the results, 
in content and in method, of their rich experi- 
ences in Berlin, in Gottingen, in Leipzig, and in 
Halle. The teachings of Harnack, of Ritschl, 
of Lotze, have been given at Cambridge, at 
Andover, at Union in New York, and at Oberlin. 
Linguistics and church history were united, at 
Oberlin, in Foster and Ballantine. In Cam- 
bridge, the great themes were joined together 
in the lectures of a noble group of scholars. 
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From the early and severe dominance of Cal- 
vinism freedom was found. The new freedom 
came, in no small degree, as a result of the 
teachings of Schleiermacher, of Dorner, and of 
Tholuck. The movement was aided by the new 
scientific impulse, bearing the name of Darwin 
and of his associates, in England; and in 
America, of Asa Gray and of Wright. Pres- 
ently, to the field of systematic theology was 
added a new and enriching force in the form 
of the psychology of religion. This contribu- 
tion was made by the philosophical faculties 
of the universities, and not by the faculties of 
the theological schools. This new offering, 
be it said, has not only enriched American 
thinking in theology, but also has touched the 
German university, helping thus to repay the 
incalculable debt which American thinking owes 
to the foreign university. Such mutuality of 
influence is grateful to each. 

As a part of the German theological and 
philosophical influence, mention should be made 
of an important and unique development of 
German thought in the University of Vermont. 
This development was unique, and was remote 
from several of the great streams of thinking. 
It belongs to the middle of the century. From 
Moses Stuart, in particular, this development 
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seems to have sprung. Stuart first quickened 
James Marsh unto his interest in German phil- 
osophical thought. 

One of the unsolved problems, and one per- 
haps which cannot be solved, concerns the 
origin and forces of American transcendent- 
alism. Some have traced this movement, nar- 
row and deep, to its origin in Jonathan Kd- 
wards, and some even to the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists of the seventeenth century. Some have 
found its beginning in Emerson, and especially 
in his Phi Beta Kappa address on ‘‘The Ameri- 
ean Scholar,’’ of 1837. Some have declared 
that it belongs to Kant, and to the post- 
Kantians, introduced into America through 
Coleridge and Carlyle. Some have affirmed 
that its starting point is found in the influence 
of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Madame de Stael. 
Some, also, have credited its power to the influ- 
ence of the Harvard men who early went to 
Gottingen of whom I have written. Perhaps 
each of these suggestions has a certain degree 
of value. But, whatever of historic truth be- 
longs to any one of these intimations, it is clear 
that a student of Moses Stuart at Andover, in 
1820, James Marsh, was the personality who 
aided American scholars to understand, to ap- 
preciate, and to make current, German scholar- 
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ship. For, Marsh was the ‘‘translator of 
Herder, Bellerman, and Hedgewisch; .. . he 
was recognized by both Coleridge and his 
nephew as the principal disciple of Coleridge 
in America.’’!1_ The knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of German thought was almost wholly lack- 
ing in America in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The subsequent history of the 
development of this thought, at least in its 
philosophical and theological relations, is found 
in the translations of Bellerman, of Herder’s 
‘‘Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,’’ and in his publi- 
cation of Coleridge’s ‘‘Aids to Reflection.’’ 
Thus, as president, and especially as professor 
of philosophy, Marsh founded a school of phil- 
osophy of great importance for its day, and of 
unique, historic interest. His school undoubt- 
edly had its origin in the quickening of Stuart 
of Andover, and was constantly enriched 
through Kant and his followers, and, indirectly, 
through the contributions of Coleridge and Car- 
lyle. The German colony at the University of 
Vermont, in the middle of the last century, on 
the hilltop above the historic lake, will long re- 
main an illustration of the influence of German 

“James Marsh and the Vermont Transcendentalists. By 


Marjorie H. Nicolson. The Vermont Alumni Weekly, Vol. IV, 
No. 22, p. 348. 
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scholarship upon American philosophical 
thought. 


* The best interpretation of Marsh is found in ‘‘ The Remains 
of the Rev. James Marsh, D.D.,’’ published in Boston, 1843, 
with ‘‘Preface,’’ by J. Torrey. The book includes a descrip- 
tion of Marsh’s life from his birth in 1794 to his death in 
1842. It gives an account of him as a student, as a writer and 
translator, as a teacher, and as the president of the University 
of Vermont. In the table of contents of what is called the 
‘*Remains’’ of Marsh, one finds the headings, ‘‘ Outlines of a 
Systematic Arrangement of the Departments of Knowledge, 
with a View to their Organic Relations to each other in a 
General System,’’ with such sub-headings as ‘‘Space,’’ 
“‘Time,’’? ‘*Geometry, Chronometry, Permutations,’’ ‘‘Meta- 
physical Principles of Natural Philosophy,’’ ‘‘The Dynamic 
Theory,’’ ‘‘Distinguishable Powers of Nature, and Laws of 
Action,’’ ‘‘Light and Heat,’’ ‘‘Electricity,’’ ‘‘Crystaliza- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Organic Life.’’ Under ‘‘Remarks on some of the 
leading points connected with Physiology,’’ Marsh takes up 
such subjects, for instance, as ‘‘Tendency of Inorganic Matter 
to Spherical Forms,’’ and ‘‘Vegetable and Animal Life Dis- 
tinguished.’’ The writer of the ‘‘Memoir,’’ in the Preface 
says that the ‘‘tract on physiology claims no other merit or 
importance than that of presenting, in a distinct and lucid 
manner, the main principles which Dr. Marsh regarded as 
lying at the basis of that important science, with which he 
was in the habit of commencing his course of philosophy.’’ 

Under ‘‘Psychology’’ one finds remarks of Dr. Marsh on 
‘‘Limits and Method of Psychological Inquiry,’’ ‘‘ Cognitive 
Faculties, Consciousness, and Self-consciousness,’’ ‘‘ Distine- 
tion between Empirical and Pure or Mathematical Intuitions 
of Sense; and between what belongs to Sense and what belongs 
to the Higher Powers of Understanding and Reason,’’ ‘‘ General 
Conception of Reason, and its relation to the Understanding.’’ 
One finds in the book, too, ‘‘A Sermon on Hypocrisy,’’ under 
the caption, ‘‘Necessary Relation of our Real Purposes to 
their Legitimate Results, under the Divine Government.’’ 
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The influence of the German theological fac- 
ulty over American theological learning is quite 
comparable to the influence of the German phil- 
osophical faculty over the typical teachers, and 
teachings, in the American college and univer- 
sity. It represents primarily the value of the 
intellectual method. This method stands for 
research, and especially for research under the 
form of the seminar. In both research and the 
seminar, the method and quickening force have 
come from the individual professor himself. 
The professor has given both light and leading. 
He has pointed out fields of investigation. He 
has, in part, supplied material for the investi- 
gation, and has always given inspiration to the 
student. He has inspired thoroughness in at- 
mosphere and process. He has been the source 
whence hundreds of American students, in both 
theology, history, science, and philosophy, have 
drawn powers which have proved to be of the 
utmost worth to American learning. One of the 
greatest of American teachers of philosophy 
has said of one of the greatest of German 
teachers and philosophers: ‘‘Indeed the ma- 
jority of us are probably different from what 
we should be had Kant not been born, so per- 
vasive has his influence been even over those 
who never heard his name. I owe him a deep 
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personal debt. After struggling for many 
years with the arbitrary limitations of English 
Empiricism, I found in him my liberator. I 
never became a Kantian. Few are that. But I 
gained an idealistic method, I learned the pri- 
macy of the Practical Reason, and I acquired 
a lifelong admiration for the man ‘who broke 
the bands of circumstance and grappled with 
ius evil-star.’ ’’ +8 

The indebtedness of the American university 
and of American life to the German university 
lies far less in the field of legal, than in the field 
of theological, or of medical, or of philosophical 
(strictly speaking) instruction. The number of 
American youths who have sought to become 
learned in the law is far, far smaller than the 
number of either theological, or medical, stu- 
dents. The reasons of this condition are not 
obscure. 

A common objection to the German univer- 
sity is found in the fact that it has failed to give 
a general method of thinking, as the American 
law school, in its case system, has succeeded in 
giving a general method of thinking in terms of 
law. As Professor Redlich has said, in a tract 
from which I shall liberally quote: 


“Immanuel Kant, 1724-1924: Introduction by George Her- 
bert Palmer. (Edited by E. C. Wilm.) Pp. 14-15. 
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‘‘In the place of the old ideal of instruction, 
the ideal of imparting the greatest possible 
amount of knowledge, there has arisen a new 
ideal: the specific training in that manner of 
legal thinking which is peculiar to and neces- 
sary for the practising lawyer. It is true that 
the aim of imparting legal knowledge is not 
completely put aside. That would be absurd. 
Indeed, attention is called to the fact that, as 
experience shows, the old method of instruction 
by text-books imparts no lasting knowledge, 
that knowledge which is thus imparted does not 
‘stick;’ while on the contrary, the positive 
knowledge and the grasp of legal principles 
which are imparted by the case method are per- 
manently assured to the student, simply be- 
cause of this method of self-teaching. But 
there can be no doubt that with many American 
law teachers today the tendency is to regard 
the transmission of positive legal material to 
the student as a secondary consideration, com- 
pared to the special intellectual training pro- 
vided by the Socratic method.’’ 14 

The German method has, on the whole, em- 
phasized the amassing of knowledge. It has 

“The Case Method in American Law Schools. By Josef 


Redlich. A Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Bulletin Number Hight, 1914, p. 25. 
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not created and disciplined the adequate power 
of dealing with this knowledge. In addition to 
this general interpretation of the failure of the 
German school of legal training to attract 
American students, it should be said, compara- 
tively, that medical science is medical science 
and theological learning is theological learning 
all over the world. The contents of knowledge 
in the two fields are alike. The methods of pur- 
suit, and the conditions attending the pursuit, 
are, among both American and Western EKuro- 
pean peoples, similar. In Germany, France, 
England, and the United States, medical 
schools are concerned with the fundamental 
subjects as physiology, anatomy, bio-chemistry, 
bio-physics, pathology, and bacteriology. They 
each also recognize the importance of careful 
method of the diagnosis of the disease, and the 
importance of therapeutics. They differ chiefly 
in the quality of the learning which is offered 
and accepted, and in the degree of excellence be- 
longing to the teaching in the separate schools 
or departments. Theological instruction like- 
wise is the same wherever it is given. The 
lecture-rooms of Halle or of Harvard, of Leip- 
zig or of Princeton, of Munich or of Hartford, 
are alike in the subjects of their teachings. The 
exegesis of the Old Testament or the New, 
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church history, homiletics, the doctrine of God, 
eschatology, belong in all schools of divinity. 

But, in respect to learning and instruction in 
the codrdinate subject of the law, the case is 
altogether different. For, interpreted in a com- 
prehensive way, Germany has been dominated 
by the Roman law, and England and the United 
States by the common law. The German uni- 
versity teaching has, therefore, in the most 
fundamental relations of the subject, been un- 
able to offer American students what they de- 
sired to get. American students, therefore, 
have not turned to Heidelberg or to Berlin in 
such numbers as have their theological and 
medical brethren. They wished to be taught in 
the common law and procedure, and not in the 
Roman law and procedure. 

It might be said, of course, by a scholarly in- 
terpreter, that American students should have 
been eager to become learned in the Roman law 
and in its historic development. In a large in- 
terpretation, they should have been possessed 
of such an ideal. For the Roman law still 
covers the larger area of the globe, and governs 
the greater part of its population. But, as a 
fact, a professional purpose ruled and still 
rules. The student wished, and still wishes, at 
the close of his educational career,—a career 
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long and costly,—and becoming of the age of 
twenty-six, to begin his practice as a lawyer. 
The few Americans, who have taken a legal de- 
gree in the German university, have been, in 
many instances, influenced rather by profes- 
sorial aims than by professional. The Roman 
law, and instruction therein, have therefore had 
small influence. As Lord Cecil of Chelwood 
says, ‘‘I spent months, and perhaps years, 
struggling with the Roman Law, and for my 
part I regard it as almost the most completely 
wasted time I have ever spent in my life.’’ 15 

The difference between the two types of law, 
Roman and common, deep and broad, is evident 
enough to the scholar. The Roman law was 
settled by Justinian. His Institutes, Pandects 
and Code, are the digest of the law of the great- 
est nation, for no less than thirteen hundred 
years. The sixty-two books of the Code and 
the Pandects are simply colossal. They repre- 
sent what Gibbon calls ‘‘a mysterious 
science.’’1* Gibbon also says that the ‘‘innate 
perplexity of the study was involved in tenfold 
darkness by the private industry of the prac- 


% The Times Educational Supplement (London), April 3, 
1926, p. 162. 

1¢The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon. Vol. IV, p. 384. 
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titioners.’’ 17 This body of law, as received by 
the German peoples, was developed into a series 
of abstract rules and institutions. Redlich says: 

‘‘Those Germanic peoples, on the other hand, 
who at a definite stage in the development of 
their national law submitted to the so-called 
‘reception’ of the Roman Law, gained thereby a 
system of abstract legal institutions which in 
the refinement and finish of its concepts had 
already been brought to the highest perfection. 
It is true that this system of abstract laws or 
rules remained for a long time foreign to the 
habits of life of those peoples, so that a de- 
velopment of centuries was required in order 
to complete the necessary adjustment between 
the inherited legal ideals of the people and the 
foreign system of law that had been ‘received’ 
or taken over. In this way, on the European 
continent very often the original law, and above 
all in Germany the German legal thought, has 
remained the core even though overlaid with 
the perfected, definite concepts of technical 
Roman Law.’’ +8 


Ibid. 

*The Case Method in American Law Schools. By Josef 
Redlich. A Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vaneement of Teaching. Bulletin Number Hight, 1914. P. 36. 
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In time, the instruction lost its specific forms. 
‘*Tn all the German law faculties it became the 
invariable practice to begin legal instruction 
with a so-called ‘Institutes-course’ (Institution- 
envorlesung), which usually comprised, first, a 
general elementary discussion of the relation 
between law and the state; next, some account 
of the external history of the Roman law; and 
finally, a description of the fundamental insti- 
tutions and main principles of the Roman pri- 
vate law in its important divisions, such as the 
law of persons, of property, of liens, of inheri- 
tance, of obligations, etc.’’ 1° 

The law of America, however, as of England, 
has been the common law. Common law is a 
growth, a development. As has been said: 

‘“‘Unchecked by the voluminous output of 
statutory law, in all conceivable fields of law 
and in all the states of the Union, the law of 
America has still remained, above all things, 
common law. It may even be maintained that 
the numerous legislative performances that 
prove the incapacity of democratic bodies to 
give anything like correct legal expression to 
their projects of law, and the great number of 


»Tbid., p. 42. 
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such statutes, which usually amount to nothing 
more than clumsy bills of particulars, with no 
attempt to develop legal concepts,—that all this 
has actually helped to preserve the ascendancy 
of the common law in spite of its often fossil- 
ized or insufficiently developed principles . . .?° 

‘¢ |. . Law appears, not as a system of 
norms and general principles, of abstract com- 
mands and prohibitions, which the state as the 
highest power sets up by direct ordinance as 
the general rule of life, and which is laid upon 
the people, as it were, from the outside; on the 
contrary, the law appears here in its original 
form as the rules of law found by the judges in 
every single case that has come up for decision. 
Considered from the point of view of the 
people, law always appears an all-embracing 
network of legal relationships which exist be- 
tween one individual and another, and between 
individuals and the state; as universal order 
indispensable to life, and growing out of life as 
it were spontaneously.’’ 7! 

These fundamental considerations form the 
primary reason for the fact that American stu- 


7” A Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Bulletin Number Hight, 1914. P. 35. 
% Tbid., p. 36. 
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dents did not and do not turn to Germany for 
legal education. These considerations find re- 
enforcement in the fact that, at the very time 
when American law students would normally 
have been seeking education in Germany, a new 
method of teaching law was emerging in Amer- 
ican schools. At the beginning of the eighth 
decade of the last century, Christopher C. 
Langdell was called to the headship of the Law 
School of Harvard University. At once he in- 
stituted what has since become known as the 
case system. This system, as it was developed, 
‘‘laid the main emphasis upon precisely that 
aspect of the training which the older text-book 
school entirely neglected: the training of the 
student in intellectual independence, in indi- 
vidual thinking, in digging out the principles 
through penetrating analysis of the material 
found within separate cases: material which 
contains, all mixed with one another, both the 
facts, as life creates them, which generate the 
law, and at the same time rules of the law itself, 
component parts of the general system. In the 
fact that, as has been said before, it has actually 
accomplished this purpose, lies the great suc- 
cess of the case method. For it really teaches 
the pupil to think in the way that any practical 
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lawyer—whether dealing with written or with 
unwritten law—ought to and has to think. It 
prepares the student in precisely the way which, 
in a country of case law, leads to full powers of 
legal understanding and legal acumen; that is 
to say, by making the law pupil familiar with 
the law through incessant practice in the anal- 
ysis of law cases, where the concepts, prin- 
ciples, and rules of Anglo-American law are re- 
corded not as dry abstractions but as cardinal 
realities in the inexhaustibly rich, ceaselessly 
fluctuating social and economic life of man.’’ 2? 

The case system is essentially the system of 
induction. It applies the method of the scien- 
tific laboratory to the lecture room and to the 
library. It transfers legal methods from mem- 
ory to reasoning, from text-book to the logical 
process. It substitutes induction for the old 
method of deduction. It makes over the old 
process of the student, first learning principles 
and then applying them to the specific cases 
presented to him, to the process of the student 
finding out principles for himself from cases 
which are presented to him. The system, orig- 
inated by Langdell, developed by his associates 
and successors, Thayer, Ames, Wambaugh and 


™ A Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Bulletin Number Hight, 1914. Pp. 39-40. 
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others, is proved to be a most quickening influ- 
ence over instruction in American law schools. 
Law students found, and find, the consequent 
teaching in their professional schools at least as 
stimulating to intellect, and as formative of 
professional interest, as has been the instruc- 
tion given to them in the college of liberal learn- 
ing. It has been introduced into no less than 
fifty-five law schools in the United States. Thus 
it was proved to be needless for American stu- 
dents of law to seek out the successors of Sa- 
vigny at Heidelberg, a university which had 
been the center of legal learning. Neither did 
the American law student turn to England for 
tuition. For, in England legal education has 
been of an apprentice type, a type early intro- 
duced into America and long continued, and 
still continuing. Thus it was in England that 
‘‘voung students of law, in daily intercourse 
with judges and lawyers, learned the law as 
novices and apprentices learn a craft or trade. 
Thus it was in England for centuries, and thus 
it is at present, for even today, whether or not 
they have formerly busied themselves with 
jurisprudence at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
whether or not they later attend the lectures on 
common law and equity, on criminal law and 
procedure, given under the direction of the 
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legal guild, ‘reading in chambers,’ study of 
cases, direct participation in the practice of the 
law office and in the court, is the method by 
which young English lawyers acquire the requi- 
site knowledge of the existing law.’’?* Such a 
condition could not attract well disciplined stu- 
dents of high intellectual power. 

Such was and is the condition of professional 
legal learning in England, despite the contri- 
butions made to it and to jurisprudence by 
such jurists as Maitland, Bryce, Maine, Pollock, 
Dicey and Vinogradoff. 

Neither, it may be added, did American stu- 
dents turn to the Sorbonne and to the other 
universities of France for tuition in the science 
of law. For, the code of Napoleon dominated, 
as it still dominates, legal practice and legal 
instruction in France. France, moreover, like 
several other European countries, as Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland and Swit- 
zerland, was subject to Roman law and juris- 
prudence. 

In and through this and the preceding chap- 
ters, it is, therefore, made clear that the chief 
methods by which the German university has 
influenced the American are comprehended and 


** A Report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Bulletin Number Hight, 1914. P. 37. 
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united in persons. It is teachers, students, 
scholars, and not books, treatises, or disserta- 
tions, by which, for more than a hundred years, 
the German university has helped to form and 
reform the higher education in America. Ger- 
man theories of knowledge and of learning have 
been studied. The results of scientific re- 
searches have been published. Psychological 
investigations have been followed by American 
teachers as they have been conducted in Ger- 
man laboratories. But the moving influences 
and constructive forces have been personal. It 
is the living teacher who has informed and in- 
spired the living student. Whatever may be 
the worth of books, either in giving freedom to 
the human spirit, or in lifting the intelligence 
of the whole community, or in infusing all 
classes of men with deep human and humane 
sympathies, yet it is true that it is the German 
professor, reading his lectures in his room, or 
conversing with his students in his seminar, to 
whom the greatest debt of American scholar- 
ship is due. 

The comprehensive result has been rich, 
noble, productive, in the American and the 
world’s scholastic researches and in the charac- 
ter and learning of American students and 
teachers. Yet, one is inclined to ask whether 
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this result has been quite so rich, quite so noble, 
quite so formative,—rich, noble, formative as 
it has proved to be,—as one had, and has, a 
right to expect? Has pure scholarship found 
so large and lasting a place in the American 
university as was once prophesied? In a list 
of the great scientists of the last hundred years, 
‘only one name of a native American appears. 
About one-half of these names are of German 
origin. The reasons for a negative answer to 
the question are both fundamental and super- 
ficial. American society has been, and still is, 
interested in its material resources and devel- 
opment. The American college and university 
is still an institution primarily organized for 
teaching youth, as indeed it ought to be; and it 
uses scholarship as a condition and means for 
teaching, and not as an end in itself. The vast 
increase in the number of students has laid 
unique demands on academic budgets, and has 
laid demands just as unique upon the intel- 
lectual resources and forces of the American 
teacher. The teacher has little time and less 
strength for the pursuit of scholarship. Only 
a quarter of the students, who have taken their 
doctor’s degree, have, in subsequent years, fol- 
lowed out their researches. As members of 
college faculties, they have been engaged in 
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teaching, and not in promoting scholastic in- 
vestigations. Few and exceptional are the 
American universities which have been able to 
give academic freedom to their teachers to pur- 
sue researches, however precious the pursuit, 
however promising the researches. A few uni- 
versities indeed have, through favoring forces, 
been able to provide scholastic conditions for 
research of precious value. Certain ones, in- 
deed, offer admirable conditions and resources. 
There is no better Dante library in the world 
than that of Cornell. The University of Michi- 
gan is rich in its collection of papyri. Harvard 
has certain collections which command the 
study of the scholars of the world. But, in gen- 
eral, the conclusion is inevitable that, despite 
the contributions of German scholars, Ameri- 
ean scholarship has not achieved results larg- 
est, richest, and apparently most lasting. 

In fact, no small share of scientific researches 
have passed from the academic laboratory to 
the laboratory of the great technical organiza- 
tions. Foundations, too, such as the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, offer fa- 
cilities quite as rich as, or richer than, those 
offered by the universities. The laboratories 
of chemical associations, of electrical organiza- 
tions of many and diverse types, are provided 
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with apparatus more complete, are manned with 
scholars more numerous, are carrying forward 
research more commanding, than are found in 
most academic laboratories. Such forces are 
indeed worthy. They awaken the gratitude of 
college teachers. These college teachers have, 
indeed, trained the investigators for their non- 
academic research. But, be it emphasized, that 
the conduct of many of these investigations has 
' passed to other authorities than those of the 
university. 

Perhaps the university authorities should 
not be filled with lamentations over a trans- 
fer so fundamental as these paragraphs might 
intimate. For, the chief purpose of the labora- 
tory, both within and without college cloisters, 
is the discovery of truth; and truth, however 
discovered, and even if used for income-bearing 
purposes, does ultimately result in the enlarge- 
ment of the power of the college and university 
to find the truth and to train youth for useful 
living in obedience to the dictates of the truth. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FUTURE 


Wit the dominating influence of the German 
university over the American ever come back? 
Will the curve of American registrations in the 
German institutions, now fallen so low, eventu- 
ally rise? The question is as apt as it is one 
impossible to answer. 

I shall, however, venture to indicate certain 
reasons for the conclusions that the relations, 
obtaining in the middle and the last decades of 
the last century, will return, and also, by parity 
of interpretation, seek to give reasons for an 
opposite conclusion. 

For the assurance that the former relation 
will be reéstablished, and that American youth 
will again flock to Goéttingen, and Berlin, and 
Munich, it is to be said: 

First. Scholarship is one, one in time and 
one in space. National boundaries are not bar- 
riers to scholarship and to scholars, as they are 
to citizenship and to citizens. The Germans 


are a race of scholars. Other races have a de- 
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sire and a will to receive the blessings and the 
gifts which German scholarship can, and does, 
offer. Scholars seem to come and go, like the 
currencies, where the richest profit is promised. 

Second. On the part of the newer and better 
peoples of the earth,—better according to the 
ordinarily received standards of civilization,— 
there prevails an innate, an instinctive, respect 
for the older. The more thoughtful people of 
the United States have a deep respect for the 
peoples of Germany, of England, and of France. 
This respect. touches all national institutions 
and movements. In it, of course, are included 
institutions and movements, educational. With 
this feeling and judgment of respect goes along 
a proper desire to receive benefits, and benefits 
of all sorts, from the older civilizations. In 
reaching and declaring such a judgment, one is 
neither blind nor deaf to the radical tendencies 
of the time. 

Third. It is also to be acknowledged that the 
German university, even with all the losses and 
damages of the people, is still able to maintain 
at least four special advantages. (1) It is able 
to hold the priceless gift, or condition, of free- 
dom in learning and freedom in teaching. This 
condition, indeed, was hurt, and seriously hurt, 
in its reputation at least, by imperial edicts, by 
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professorial declarations, issued in the early 
months of the Great War. But, on the whole, 
the university has retained its prestige of 
freedom. (2) The university has also retained 
its historic thoroughness in research and in all 
investigation. Truth, through knowledge, indi- 
cates the end, and helps to determine the 
method. (3) The university is still, further- 
more, in carrying out its purpose, possessed of 
rich equipment in books and apparatus. In its 
poverty, it is yet more adequately furnished 
with materials for research than are most uni- 
versities of the entire world. (4) In the fourth 
place, it is devoted to specialization, recogniz- 
ing that such definiteness promotes the gaining 
of its central purpose. Indeed, the university 
is in danger of over-emphasis on specialization, 
an over-emphasis which approaches intellectual 
and administrative narrowness. By some, this 
condition would be called a peril, rather than an 
advantage; yet, at all events, it is clear that this 
condition is to obtain with special forcefulness 
in the German university of the future. 
Fourth. In the fourth, and the last place, as 
evidence that the German university will come 
back in its claims on American youth, it is to 
be said that the spirit of the philosopher, 
Fichte, of the early part of the last century, and 
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the spirit of the scientist, Hertz, of the same 
period, still survive. This spirit was, and is, 
of devotion to scholarly duty, of confidence in 
the truth, of bravery before dire perils, of love 
for ‘‘Fatherland’’ unto the price of uttermost 
sacrifice. This spirit, which Fichte voiced in 
his lectures, given when Prussia was lying 
prone before Napoleon, the spirit of hope, of 
faith, of high determination, still moves among 
philosophers and physicists, among engineers 
and historians. A university, or a teacher, like 
a nation, is able, who thinks himself to be 
able. The truth of Virgil’s familiar line is thus 
illustrated. 

Yet there are reasons for the opposite con- 
clusion, that the German university’s claim and 
hold on the loyalty of American youth will not 
be restored. 

First. The first reason lies in the sad fact of 
the scarcity of the material for developing great 
teachers and investigators. Great teachers and 
investigators make the university. Such mate- 
rial was lost, at least partially, in the Great 
War. At Verdun and at Chateau-Thierry, 
young men died, who, in the future years, would 
have filled the places of Helmholtz and of 
Kirchof. War takes its toll of the ablest youth. 
A generation,—thus decimated in its early 
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years,—is found to be wanting in its offerings 
to the higher civilization. A gap is made which 
cannot be filled. It was thus with Germany 
after the Thirty Years War. It was thus with 
Spain at various periods. It was thus in the 
Southern states of the American nation after 
the Civil War. 

Second. A second reason lies in the poverty 
of the German people. Their poverty is a pov- 
erty of the government, of the city, of the coun- 
try, of the university, of the individual pro- 
fessor. It is a poverty resulting directly and 
indirectly from the War, a poverty of an in- 
flated currency, a poverty caused by taxation, a 
poverty caused by destruction, a poverty of dis- 
located industries. It is a poverty which is to 
continue for many a year, and for all citizens. 
Such poverty forbids the reéstablishment of 
conditions which attract, hold, and enrich Amer- 
ican students. 

Third. This general condition, too, creates 
social unrest, promotes industrial anxiety, and 
breeds a spirit of doubt and of fear. In sucha 
mood scholarship cannot flourish, nor scholars 
properly do their work. For, scholarship re- 
quires quietness; scholars demand the still air 
of leisure. Studies are best pursued in a mood 
of soberness and of hopefulness. The intellect 
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works with most efficiency under a condition 
conservative and consistent. 

Fourth. It is also not to be denied that a 
prejudice still exists among some American 
men and women against every influence which 
may be called German. The causes which with- 
drew courses of instruction in German from the 
high schools, and which cut down the enroll- 
ments of students of the German language and 
literature in the colleges, still obtain, though, of 
course, with lessened forcefulness. The high 
schools are reintroducing their German studies, 
and, in colleges, the students of Goethe, of 
Schiller, and of Lessing, are again becoming 
numerous. But the German university, like all 
things German, will, for a generation, be looked 
upon with a certain degree of suspicion. Amer- 
ican bachelors of art do not, and will not, regard 
a Leipsiz doctorate as did the graduates of the 
last years of the last century. 

Fifth. Moreover, the universities of France, 
of England, and of the Scandinavian countries, 
are now seeking to attract American students. 
Foundations are made, giving financial aid to 
scores of students in countries other than Ger- 
many. Rectors and professors in Paris, Ox- 
ford, and London, are recognizing the value of 
the American group, both as material and force 
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of scholarship. No less than a hundred associa- 
tions, are organized to promote the entrance of 
American men and women into universities of 
all the countries of Europe, and also, be it 
added, to promote the coming of the youth of 
many nations to American universities and col- 
leges. In fact, the world seems to be joined to- 
gether by the gossamer threads of education.! 

Sixth. It is, moreover, a matter of common 
and happy recognition that the scholarly facili- 
ties of American universities have become 
vastly enriched in the,last two decades.? Libra- 
ries have been enlarged. Research laboratories 
have been built and equipped with a fullness un- 


+See International Education Relations of the United States, 
by David Alan Robertson, published in the Educational Record, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, by the American Council on Education, 1925. 
In this pamphlet, the names of societies, and the interpretation 
of them, oceupy no less than fifty-seven pages, and number more 
than a hundred. 

2In the year 1882, from Paris William James wrote to his 
brother, Henry, saying: ‘‘Nowhere did I see a university 
which seems to do for all its students anything like what Har- 
vard does. Our methods throughout are better. It is only in 
the select ‘Seminaria’ (private classes) that a few German 
students making researches with the professor gain something 
from him personally which his genius alone can give. I cer- 
tainly got a most distinct impression of my own information 
in regard to modern philosophic matters being broader than 
that of any one I met, and our Harvard post of observation 
being more cosmopolitan.’’ The Letters of William James. 
Edited by his Son, Henry James. Vol. I, p. 217. 
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dreamed of in the last years of the last century. 
Professors have been excused from the toil and 
toll of undergraduate teaching, in order to pur- 
sue their research and to aid advanced students. 
These enlargements belong to the state univer- 
sities, organized to promote public education, 
no less than to the university of trustee founda- 
tion and of more personal endowment. Small 
colleges, too, are quickening their teaching of 
science by researches in the sciences. The med- 
ical schools are still leading in this boundless 
domain. The law schools have recently under- 
taken special researches, which give promise of 
richest results, practical and theoretical. 
Seventh. Furthermore, and finally, it has 
become more and more evident that education 
in its higher, and highest, relationships, as well 
as in its lower, is the most commanding interest 
of the American people. In any catalogue of 
what might be called the elements of the best 
and of the worst in American society, the best 
of the best would be found to be the educational. 
The higher education leads and controls all 
grades and forms of education. The higher 
education has largely taken the place of the 
church as a force in American civilization. The 
higher education presents and represents the 
ideal of the civil government, and educates the 
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ablest for the administration of that govern- 
ment. The power, the worth, the prevailing- 
ness of the higher education, form forces which 
demand, and receive, the loyalty of American 
youth. 

As one weighs the reasons for, and the rea- 
sons against, the conclusion that the German 
century in American college and university life 
will not soon or again return, is not the verdict 
inevitable that the century which has just ended 
will not come back? That century will stand 
alone as an era distinct and complete, rich and 
enriching, in the history of the higher education. 

Yet, both because of, and despite, this con- 
clusion, the cause of learning and of education 
in the United States, and in other nations, 
should not, and will not be allowed to suffer loss 
or decline. The cause will be made to progress, 
and to progress in all cubical relations. Learn- 
ing,—philosophiec, scientific, ethical, religious, 
economic, historic, linguistic, liberal, profes- 
sional, indeed of every type,—will go forward 
and upward. Education, using the force and 
material of learning, will become a greater 
and greater power for human enlightenment, 
for the discipline of individual character, and 
for enlarging and enriching the mind of the 
race and of the races. For the gaining of this 
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immediate, or far-off and far-flung, event, the 
wise and earnest endeavor of each citizen of the 
world is necessary. Especially necessary is the 
cooperative effort of every student, of every 
scholar, of every teacher, and of every lover of 
men unto the attaining of this human and 
divine consummation. 


THE END 
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